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~ CHAPTER 1. 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is Hope's last gleam in man’s extremity. The Island. 


Tue night was black andtempestuous. ‘The winter wind roamed in 
all its fury over land and sea; now roaring like a mad beast; now 
whistling and shrieking, as it rushed along over hilltop, headland, 
and vale; now tilting with the withered shrub; now wrestling with 
the sturdy oak; bowing, like green rushes, the giant limbs of the 
forest, and leveling, at one fell swoop, the high and the low. 

The sea, as well as the land, felt the fury of the wind on that bitter 
night. From far away over leagues and leagues of ocean it hastened ; 
summoning with its clarion peal, the reluctant waters to a heavy con- 
flict; struggling in savage might, with many a gallant bark, and, with 
long and piercing shriek, burying, in the unfathomed tomb of ocean, 
the vestiges of that which once had proudly swept, a monarch, over 
waters, 

In the city the hum of busy life was hushed. The deserted streets 
were free to the career of the storm which, without scruple, was thun- 
dering admittance at the barred casements of the rich and the defense- 
less tenements of the poor. Within, around its cheerful firesides, 
were many anxious thoughts of the mariner who, in his misfortune, 
was doomed to buffet the anger of the wintry gale. Without, the flick- 
ering street lamps burnt an uncertain flame ; the shivering watchman 
nestled in his cover; and anon, some late goer hurried homeward, 
stoutly breasting the driving snow that, sent forth upon the chill breath 
of the gale, was burying land and sea in a mautle of storms. 
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Upon the steps of a large granate edifice, in the commercial vicinity 
of the city, stood a young man buttoning tight his heavy coat in pre- 
paration to sally forth into the storm. 

Bowing his head to the wind he hastened up the street, occasion 
muttering thoughts that seemed to prey upon his mind, and lengthen 
his rapid steps as he turned corner after corner, and threaded street after 
street, wending his way to that part of the city called the South Cove. 

The deep-toned notes of the old South rolled forth the hour of ten, 
as the young man turned down a narrow lane, and passing through a 
court yard, entered a neat two story dwelling standing at its head. 

“Oh, George! I am so glad you have come !"—was the greeti 
which met the young man as he entered the little parlor of his home. 
“ Do you bring any news of the ship? You have been gone so long 
that I thought you surely had heard of her.” 

“ No, mother, there are no news of the ship, yet. A brig came up, 
this afternoon, that spoke her yesterday in the Bay ; and so I waited 
a long time at the Exchange, to see if any more report of her would be 
given. But there is none yet.” 

“Do you think the ship is near ’” 

“ Yes, mother, she must be near ; and——I am afraid she is on the 
coast, to-night!" 

‘There was something in the tone of his response that alarmed the 
mother. 

“ Oh—no'—not on the coast to-night! Poor husband! God 
grant it may not be! He would be lost—surely, he would be lost—it 
is such a dreadful night, and you know how often he has told us of 
the dangers of a Northeast storm in the Bay !” 

“The ship may not be on the coast. Perhaps she stood off to ses 
again, before the storm came on; and” 

“ But,” interrupted the mother, “ what do the newsmen say? Don't 
they think it a terrible night, and don’t they think it impossible for « 
ship to out-ride such a storm in the Bay, and so dark and cold ?” 

“ Oh, they don’t know, mother. But, hark! What was that !—and 
that '—a gun ?—did you hear it ?” 

“T hear it—I hear it—it is a gun! A ship in distress! Oh, Heaven 
grant it may not be my husband; so near his home and in distress! 
Oh, no !—no !—no !"—and overcome by her emotion, she sank back 
in her chair, exhausted. 

“ But, dear mother, do not be distressed,” said the young man, 1 
if to soothe her extreme emotion. “1 do not think it could be father. 
How could we hear a gun from his ship, so far ?”—and then, as if in 
doubt, he added, * But the wind blows right this way, and we might 
hear a gun, to-night, several miles.” 

Again, while he was yet oes came to their ears the same soli- 
tary report,even above the howling of the elements. It aroused the 
mother. “ That gun'—Did I hear it ?—Oh, it is agony !—Poor hus- 
band !—Heaven succor whoever struggles for life to-night !” 


No more was spoken. ‘The young man, drawing his chair neste! 
to his mother, supported her agitated frame, 
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They sat in solemn and unbroken silence. ‘There was a meaning 
in that distress gun. Its sullen report, booming from far distance, 
through darkness and tempest, told the peril of some noble ship; and 
to whom more distinctly than to those whose hearts were on the ocean, 
with the mariner in the storm. 

The furniture of the little parlor, wherein they sat, was, by no 
means, sumptuous ; but plain and comely, and arranged with that taste 
which bespoke frugality and care in her who presided over the domes- 
uc concerns of the house. In the middle of the room stood a covered 
table, over-scattered with books, and a bright astral burnt socia- 
bly upon it. A glass ship, brought from France, was sheltered by a 
transparent case upon the mantel-piece, where, also, were arranged a 
few sea-shells, and rare marine curiosities. A wood fire was crack- 
ling in the chimney place, and its cheerful glow lighted the sad fea- 
tures of mother and son, as they sat revolving in silence the occur- 
rences of the past hour, 

The mother was fair in feature Her countenance spoke of much 
kind feeling and womanly worth; but there lurked the melancholy 
shade of anxious thought ; and here and there, a sportive wrinkle told 
that care had not been a stranger to her path. 

While young, she had been left an orphan ; and at an early age was 
wedded to Henry L , who, in childhood her first playmate, had 
possessed such sympathies as to endear him early to her heart. He, 
from his younger days, had followed the seas ; first, from inclination, 
excited by alluring dreams of its romance, and its wild free life ; but 
eventually compelled, by circumstances, to adhere to it as a profession. 

Enterprising, ardent and skillful, he soon arose from subordination 
to command ; and now, at thirty-five, had been for ten years master of 
an Indiaman. This was to be his last voyage, for he was intending, 
at its termination, to give up his ship, and spend his remaining days in 
the quiet of his own family, whom the sweat of his brow had thus far 
supported, and for whom it had accumulated a little income for the 
future. 

The youth who was sitting beside his mother, was hardly fifteen. 
Yet his frank and manly countenance, the firm and decided curve of 
his lip, the quick and searching expression of his eye, told that his 
short life had been marked with the responsibility and charge becom- 
ing one of older years. And so it had been. For, during the long 
absences of his father, it had been his duty and care to attend to the 
wants, and protect the affairs of his mother, with a younger brother and 


sister; a task as dear to his generous heart as to that of a father him- 
self. 


It was now a long time that the mother and son had been sitting in 
silence. Moments were flying unconsciously to each. ‘The church 
clocks of the city struck—Eleven—Twelve. ‘The boy, turning to his 
mother, aroused her from her reverie. 

“ Mother, I would not sit up longer. It is late, and you need sleep, 
for you are weary and sick by watching; and father cannot come to- 
night, even if his ship should be near.” 
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“No, George, he will not come to-night, if ever he comes! By 
that gun! oh, | know it came from his shi '—Poor man '—no one 
near to aid him—here, by his own fireside, | hear his cry for help !— 
and yet no help'—oh, Heaven aid him !—aid him !"—and again she 
sank back exhausted upon the arm of her son. 

“ But no, mother, that gun may not come from father’s ship; so, 
do cheer up Atail events, we cannot know to-night, and you will 
be very sick if you watch longer.” 

“ Well, if it is not he, it is some poor sufferer who has a family as 
dear as his own. We will pray our Heavenly Father to answer that 
distress gun; then we will leave all with Him” 


CHAPTER II. 


The ship works hard ; the seas run high; 
Their white tops, flashing through the might, 
Give to the eager, straining eye, 
A wild and shifting light. 
Hard at the pumps !—'The leak is gaining fast! 
Lighten the ship!—The devil rode that blast !” The Buccaneer. 


Towards the close of the same day upon which our tale opens, a 
stately ship, under a heavy press of canvas, was standing into Boston 
Bay. As she neared the land, she continued to crowd on sail, appa- 
rently eager to make a harbor, ere the storm, which had long been 
brewing in the Northeast, should break forth. 

The inauspicious appearances seaward, had not been unnoticed by 
those on board the ship. Carefully had they watched the weather, 
which, thick and murky, was settling down into hard and frowning 
masses upon the Eastern board, gradually rendering the outlines of the 
horizon obscure, save where the comb that whitened continually 
around, betokening the coming gale, lit up the crests of the billows, 
for an instant, with its frosty glare. ‘The barometer and storm glass 
had been often consulted ; and each varying degree was warning the 
homeward-bound navigator to hasten to some sheltered anchorage, not 
hazard a struggle with a Northeaster in the Bay. 

The ship was an Indiaman. Her long and tapering spars, the gen- 
teel cut of her jib, the neatness of her trim, and the symmetry of het 
rig, all alvantageously displayed as she yielded to the freshening breeze, 
showed that he who trod her quarter deck was master of his profession. 

The ship had been a long time at sea. For months the Ocean's 
sun had arisen, and gone down upon her homeward path. She had 
come a dangerous and devious course ; now grappling with the fierce 
typhoons of the Indian seas ; now nodding defiance to the frowning ice 
bergs of the Cape ; now sleeping upon the waters of the burning Line; 
now toying with the light airs of the Tropics ; ploughing the boister- 
ous billows of the Atlantic; and now, seeming to scent the fresh 


breezes of her native land, she was urging her wings in eager haste 
for home. 
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Darkness began to settle upon the surface of the sea, and the long 
impending gale began to pipe from out the Northeast, driving befure 
it squalls of sleet and snow; yet the ship stood to her course, mo- 
mentarily expecting to get a glimpse of the Light House, or a pilot 
into some sheltered anchorage. 

Night and storm had fallen heavily upon the Ocean; the gale was 
increasing in wildness and fury ; but the ship, under continually short- 
ened sail, still pressed on, as if confident in the direct course she was 
pursuing ; and heeded little the threatening aspect of the waters, that 
were now upraising themselves, far and near, in “ seas of fluctuating 
fire.” 

“Do you make nothing out ahead ?”—anxiously inquired the mas- 
ter, a8 one of the look-outs descended from the fore topsail yard, where 
he had been long endeavoring to penetrate the dense darkness into 
which the ship was driving. 

“Nothing at all, sir!— it’s thicker than mustard ahead!” A shadow 
of disappointment crossed the features of the master. 

“ How does she go along, there ?” he cried, turning suddenly to the 
man at the wheel. 

West-no’-west b’ no’th, sir!” 

“Does she make the course good ?” 


8 “ Aye, aye, sir!—good and full !” 

a The master paused in thought. Fora moment he was in doubt 

4 what to do, 

a “Tt will never do to stand on in this way,” he muttered, “and a 
fierce Northeaster roaring at our heels.” 

y “Call ’em up there to shorten sail!” he shouted to the officer of the 

t, deck. ‘Then, pushing aside the companion hatch, he hastened below, 

8 while the hoarse shouts of * Call the watch !""—* All hands, ahoy !— 

. shorten sail!”"—echoing along the decks, told the prompt execution of 

y his orders. 

8, Spreading on the cabin table, a well-thumbed chart of the Bay, upon 

ss which fell the flickering rays of the lantern swinging overhead ; and 

he Without staying to remove his heavy storm clothing, which was copi- 

or ously shedding big drops upon the sheet, he carefully measured the 
space that the ship must have run towards the land, since the storm set 

wl in. Now he was anxiously calculating the remaining distance ahead, 

ver when there came from aloft, and was echoed at the companion hatch, 

Le, the hoarse ery, 

“ Light, ho!” 

ns “ Where away ?” was the prompt reply from the quarter deck. 

iad “On the weather bow, sir; about two points !” 

ree “ On the weather bow! did you say ?”’—and he bent forward, eager 

ce- tocatch the reply of the seaman on the yard. 

wh “Ave, aye, sir!—on the weather bow!” was faintly returned 

er through the gale. 

= “ Heavens, that will never do!” then above the full fury of the storm, 


he rang the loud cry, 
“ Stand by to ’bout ship !” 
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For a moment was heard the heavy and hurried tramp of the men 
to their stations, and the full of frozen coils, flung from belaying ping 
upon the deck. ~ 

“All ready forward, sir!” was the scarcely intelligible response 
from the forecastle. 

“ Helm’s a-lee 

In obedience to her helm, the good ship, for a moment, swung from 
her course. But her sails were stiff and motionless, and immediately 
she fell back again. 

“What's the matter there !—Won't she come up ’”—thundered the 
trumpet from the quarter deck. 

“No sir! The topsail blocks are frozen, and the yards won't work '" 

A terrible oath was about to escape the lips of the master, as he 
heard this disheartening response ; but some better feeling checked it, 
Hie knew that now he must be too near the land to wear ship; that 
time would be lost in clearing away the frozen rigging, to put the ship 
about ; and it was probable that even then, the frozen sails would not 
“take back.” Ile therefore gave orders to the helmsman to keep the 
ship to her course, determined to hazard the attempt of running safely 
into Boston harbor, with the alternative of shipwreck, should he fail. 

On, on, like a goaded steed, dashes the ship; and a wake, like a 
maelstrom, is roaring and foaming behind her. 

A solemn silence reigns along the deck. An instinctive prescience 
of some impending danger, has closed every lip. The watch have 
stowed themselves away under the weather rail; but there, as the ship 
pitches suddenly into a sea the cold spray is dashed over them. The 
man at the helm is blinded with snow, ‘Che binnacle lamp throws its 
steady flame upon the quivering face of the compass. Here, the eye 
of the master, at one moment, is resting; then it is watching the head 
of the booming ship, buried in the spray that gleams through the dark- 
ness like the flashes of a meteor. 

“We'll fetch it yet!” said the master, exultingly, to his officer, as 
they both stood, side by side, against the weather rail, each wrapt ina 
heavy storm jacket that faithfully shed the pelting sleet and snow. 
“ We'll fetch it yet! ‘The good old ship knows her way in the dark too 
well to miss it!” 

Again all are silent. Anon, between the lispings of the gale, can 
be heard the harsh creakings of the over-strained wheel, fixed in the 
steel grasp of two stalwart men; the shriek of the spars laboring wes- 
cape from their hamper; the rattle of the icy spray falling back from 
the frozen canvas. 

On, on sweeps the ship, the brave ship. Night fills her perilous 
path, and the arms of an angry ocean are lifting to check her daring 
course Still, on sweeps the A Big the bold ship. ‘The wild winds are 
whistling through every shroud, and each lofty spar bows, like a sap- 
ling, before the might of the storm. Still, on sweeps the ship, the ad- 
venturous ship, flying, like a frightened sea-bird, before the relentless gale. 

Anxiety is upon its utmost stretch. Doubt, fear, alarm, settle gloomi 
ly upon every heart. 
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But, lo! a shock! The strong ship reels' The beams quake ; 
the bulkheads groan; every man is prostrate upon the deck ; panic 
and confusion follow universal. 

The ship had struck. Where—upon what—no one knew. For a 
moment she remained hard and fast. She seemed immovable. But 
one broad-backed wave came hastening on, and, with a single blow, 
swung her around, broadside to the seas that were fast rolling in, eager 
to dash her timbers to atoms, and wash away all traces of her death. 

The masts were snapped in a twinkling. The sturdy planks 
groaned to parting. Yet, notwithstanding the imminent danger of the 
breaching seas, the master lost none of his self-command. Getting a 
gun to leeward, it was three times loaded and three times discharged 
inthe hope of acquainting some one with their distress. The heavy 


report was snatched away by the wild gale, but darkness and distance 
brought back no response. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Riseth the winter sun 
Over the sea; 

All white and pitiless 
Down looketh he ; 
Sull comes the winter wind, 
Howling and free ; 

Still thunders the surf, 

And the ice lines the shore, 
But again shall that gallant ship 
Sail never more. 


The Winter Shipwreck. 


“This is a wild night, a very wild night,” said the old wrecker of 
Point Alderton to his wife, as they sat in the cozy kitchen of their lit- 
tle cottage upon the cliff, listening to the gale without, 

“ Aye, dear, it is,” she replied, dropping her knitting and leaning for- 
ward to add another log to the crackling pile already upon the hearth ; 
“itis a wild night, but we need not mind it; there's comfort in that, 
I'll get ye your pipe.” 

“No, no, not now,” said the wrecker, rising and buttoning up his 
heavy storm jacket and pulling on his huge jack boots; “I'll take a 
puff at that when | come back.” 

“When ve come back!” exclaimed his wife. ‘“ Surely, man, ye're 
not going out such night as this! It isn’t fit that a dog should stir from 
the house '” 

“ Perhaps not, dear,” returned the wrecker, “but that may be no 
reason why a man shouldn't. I must go,” he continued, * and look 
alter those lads. It’s an hour now, and better, since they went off to 
see what those guns meant, and it’s high time they were back, unless 
they’ve got into trouble.” 
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“ But, stay with me ; the lads will be here soon,” rejoined his wife. 
“ Aye, here they come now"” ; 

The cottage door was unlatched. The wind flung it open, and two 
hardy-looking young men entered, encased in numerous layers of jack- 
ets, over which the freezing sleet, to which they had been exposed, 
had formed an icy covering. ‘They brought ropes and lanterns in 
their hands. 

“ Well, lads, what do you make out? You've had a tough siege, | 
reckon; and I began to be afeared for you.” Such was the greeting 
from the old wrecker, as his two sons drew near to the blazing hearth, 

“We don't make anything out, sir!” replied one of the young men, 
“There's a ship on the Point, lke enough; and those guns, like 
enough, came from her. But we can't tell anything certain, for it 
blows the very devil's hurricane ; | never saw such a night on all this 
coast; why, the pier down in the cove is half torn away !” 

“ And so you've learned nothing about those guns ?” 

“ No, sir; nothing at all!” 

“ But caa’t you ind out whether there's a ship on the Point or not? 
Wife! say, are there any rockets in the locker !” 

“That there isn’t, my man, not one; and | told ye that when ye 
went up to the city, the other day. | knew ye'd be wanting them, 
the first bad night.” 

“There's no hailing ihe Point ?—no lights ?—no bonfires !—’eh, 
lads ?” said the wrecker, turning again to the young men, 

* No, sir; there's nothing of the kind! why, bless you, it blows 
wild enough down there to take a dead man’s breath away !” 

* And yet you think there is a ship there !” 

“T think there is; those guns could not have come from any but an 
inward-bounder ; but how can we know, its darker than the devil's 
pocket, and you can see nothing at all, six inches ahead of a lantern!” 
“ Tlow is it with the weather? Is it gomg to slacken ?” and with this 
query, the wrecker stepped to the door of his cottage to take a survey 
of the storn:. 

Ilis well-practised eye took in all at a glance. Dense darkness 
above and around. Not one solitary star disclosed a break in the 
heavens. The surf thundered at the foot of the cliff, and, now and 
then, the increasing tempest, tearing off with a giant's grasp, the crests 
of the enormous billows, would fling the spray high over the face of the 
rock, to the very spot where the wrecker stood. ‘The beach below 
was fringed with whirlwinds of spectral foam; and the glare of the 
comb on the billows, chasing each other landward with fearful veloci- 
ty, now and then flashed through the darkness upon the wrecker's 
sight. Anon, some stray diver, or frantic sea-gull, went screaming 
«A but their clangorous cries were soon lost amid the tumult of the 
elements. Northward, in the direction of the Point, nothing was dis- 


cernable. Wind and waves were spending their fury upon that ua 
protected spot, and darkness gave no tokens of their mercy. 

“A wild night, indeed,” said the wrecker, shutting the door and 
approaching the hearth, where the young men were warming them 
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selves. “ A wild night, indeed ; if any poor fellows are on the Point 
they will fare hard ull day breaks!” 

“The gale must hold up before morning, sir ;’’ rejoined one of, the 

young men. “It never hangs a great while at this pitch.” 
" « Aye,” answered the wrecker, * it will be all spent before day-light, 
Old Davy can’t blow in this way long, without splitting his cheeks. 
Come, lads!” he added, after a pause, “turn in and rouse out as soon 
as day breaks, and we'll go down to the beach to see what can be done. 
And, mind you,” continued the old man, as they clambered up to the 
loft for their bunks, “ that you turn out early.” 

When the next morning dawned, the gale had abated, and the wa- 
ters of the Bay had somewhat subsided from their fury. A heavy 
swell was rolling in, from far seaward, dashing the cold waters of the 
ocean against the weather-beaten rocks that dared to offer a limit to 
their course. 

The wreckers of Point Alderton were early astir. The first gray 
light of dawn found them descending to the beach, to render assistance 
to any who might be suffering from the gale of the previous night. 

Upon the irregular chain of rocks, jutting far out to the Northeast, 
lay the battered hull of a large ship. ‘The waves were beating heavi- 
ly against it, tearing away, morsel by morsel, its remaining timbers, 
and, now and then, making a complete breach over and above it. Her 
masts were gone. Upon her decks appeared the forms of men hurry- 
ing to and fro, as in the hope of discovering approaching relief. 

The situation of the ship was no sooner made known to the wreck- 
ers, than the plan was formed of carrying instant assistance to her. 
The life-boat was dragged from its cover to the beach, and launched 
into the surf. But the sea rolled too high, and broke too fearfully. 
Again and again did the strong arms of the wreckers guide the buoy- 
ant boat after the receding surf, and as often did the enraged sea turn 
back and dash it to the beach. 

The people on board the wrecked ship had watched with intense 
anxiety, these attempts to bring them succor; and when they saw that 
each had failed, and the signal of the wreckers told that it was useless 
to attempt, at present, their relief; despair settled heavily upon their 
distressed spirits. Inevitable death again stared them in the face. 
Death, in any other form, would have brought no fears. But such a 
death! death upon their native shores, from which they had been so 
long absent, towards which their every thought, for months past, had 
been turning; death within sight of aid, and almost within sight of 
home; such a death was more than the sturdy souls of those ship- 
wrecked men could endure, without one attempt, one struggle of their 
own for life ; and to succeed or perish in that attempt was all! It was 
to swim! 

A form appears upon the bow. Balancing itself, it plunges into the 
boiling surf. Another follows; now, another—and another. They 
buffet it long and manfully. From the shore and from the ship, their 
Strugglings are anxiously watched. Now they approach the beach. 


hey are near. They have almost reached it. ‘hey cannot sustain 
VOL. 
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the strife much longer. One wave more will roll themon. But, alas! 
that wave comes not, ere “ with bubbling groan,” each manly form has 
settled, lifeless, beneath the surface of the angry waters. 

Day advances ; and, as the morning sun bathes land and sea in his 
cheerful light, the billows of the Bay seem to assuage their commo- 
tion, thus offering a less perilous navigation to the wreckers. 

The life-boat is again dragged to the beach; and, amid prolonged 
and hearty cheers, it rides the heavy swells, shaking itself free from 
their foamy embrace. The boat hastens to the ship, which is now 
crumbling upon the rocks; and, reaching her side in safety, the poor 
fellows slide down and are drawn into it. All are in, and the com- 
mand is given, “cutaway!” A sheaf knife gleams along the painter; 
it is severed, and the boat, turning about her head, speeds her way to 
the shore. 

But the boat, in the hurry of its departure, had left one of the com- 
pany on board the wreck. ‘The master, wishing to be the last to de- 
sert his ship, had awaited the descent of all his men to the boat, ere 
he himself came forward to descend. Unfortunately, while crossing 
the deck, a heavy lurch of the ship threw him from his feet ; and being 
unable, in his exhausted state, to recover himself before the order to 
cut away was given, he was left the solitary and helpless inhabitant of 
a crumbling wreck ! 

‘The boat pursued its way towards the shore, unconscious that it had 
left behind a part of its burden, ‘The missing man was discovered 
leaning over the ship's side, and endeavoring, by feeble shouts, to ar- 
rest attention; when a dozen voices in the boat exclaimed,“ We must 
go back for him! we must save him!” But how could they go back! 
Their boat had already as heavy a burden, as it could safely carry 
through the swell. An attempt to go about would be extremely haz- 
ardous. It was but a short distance to the shore ; they might accom- 
plish that, and afterwards return to the ship. But the ship was fast 
breaking in pieces upon the rocks. Before they could reach the 
shore, and return, she might be entirely gone. 1t was a moment of 
anxious suspense. What should they do? ‘There was no alternative 
but to proceed and return. 

“Give way! Give way cheerily, my lads!” cried the skipper, and 
the boat was hurried on towards the beach ; where it landed the res- 
cued crew, and once more turned its head to the ship. 

The wreckers, regardless of their own safety, and bent only upon 
the rescue of a fellow being from an awful death, urge the boat boldly 
through the seas, that uplift themselves, as if to warn them of the 
peril of their undertaking. 

They are approaching the wreck ; the master is anxiously awaiting 
their coming, and now they are almost within his reach. But, lo! 
deep groan! The ship opens, splits asunder, and Henry L., falling 


through the chasm, sinks into the watery depths below and is seen 0 
more ! 
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THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 


CHAPTER Iv, 


A sound is heard upon the gale, 
The voice of those who mourn, 

As slowly, to his long repose, 
The loved, the lost is borne. 

The sea has yielded up ite dead ; 
The ever-changing tide 

Has granted to the senseless clay, 
The boon in life denied. 


Anon. 


Three days had passed. ‘The melting snows were fast leaving the 
earth, and the chill rigor of winter was temporarily giving way to one 
of those mild extremes of temperature, so common to the New Eng- 
land climate. All nature was bright. ‘The world of gayety and plea- 
sure was abroad, ‘The ice-bound streams unlocked their glassy fet- 
ters, and limpid brooks leaped forth, with merry babblings, at sight of 
Nature's glorious luminary. 

The setting sun threw its fading light upon a little cluster of mourn- 
ers, gathered around an open grave, over which a clergyman was per- 
forming the solemn rites of burial. 

The stillness of the hour seemed in sweet accordance with the so- 
lemnity of the scene. 

As the clergyman finished, the few mourners gathered around the 
coffin to take a last look at its inmate. She that was foremost was at- 
tired in the deepest mourning. Lifting her dark veil, she bent a lon 
and earnest gaze upon the cold form of the dead. Beside her, nell 
a manly youth, upon whom she leaned. His gaze was also fixed in- 
tently upon the dead, but his disciplined heart betrayed none of the 
grief that rankled deeply within. With a hand in his, and by his side, 
stood a little girl, and a younger boy. ‘The eyes of the one were deep- 
ly dyed by constant weeping ; while the other gazed, in mute dread, 
upon the pall and bier, ignorant of the cause of so much silence and 
sorrow, 

For moments no sound of man or nature broke upon the tranquillity 
of the scene. ‘The very stillness of the grave was in that little circle. 

A murmur was heard; and the music of a hymn arose, sweetly as 
incense, upon the air. 

The music ceased. The bearers came forward to adjust the cords, 
by which the coffin was to be lowered to its last resting place. The 
gray-headed sexton leaned upon his spade, near the brink of the grave, 
waiting to fultill his task. 

Then the venerable man of God advanced, and, raising his hand in 
blessing, his voice broke forth in slow and solemn cadence—* We now 
commit to their last and long resting place, the mortal remains of 
Henry L——. Here leg them mingle with the dust, from whence 
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they sprung ; here let them slumber, until the loud trump of the Arch- 
angel shall wake the dead, and summon him and us before the Judg. 
ment Bar.” 

‘There was a pause ; sighs and tears told the grief for the departed, 

The young man had, as yet, betrayed no outward emotion. Now 
his ashy lip quivered, his cheek blanched, his eye moistened, and the 
stern reserve of manhood gave way to the hot tears of sorrow. 

The youngest, his little heart swelling too full for utterance, began 
to catch something of the cause of the sadness about him: shrinking 
to his mother's side, and looking up into her face, he asked, in his own 
innocent and plaintive manner, * Mother, is that father they are going 
to put down there!” A faint sob was the only response ; and he 
leaned with a pensive gaze, upon the bier, unable to comprehend that 
now he was fatherless. 

The coffin was lowered into the grave ; the cords were drawn up by 
the bearers ; the last supplication for Heaven's blessing upon the be- 
reaved, was offered ; then, the silence was broken by the rattling of 
earth and gravel, and the harsh scrapings of the sexton’s spade. 

The earth, that had opened its bosom to receive its inmate, was 
closed ; the dry sods were carefully replaced, and a gentle mound 
above the sleeper’s breast was all that told that dust had returned again 
to dust. 

The widow and the fatherless mourners repaired to their desolate 
home. ‘The voice of joy and gladness had fled their once happy fire- 
side, and now arose the cries of lamentation and mourning. Their 
fondest hopes, their brightest anticipations were gone, scattered in one 
short moment, and blighted forever ; and now began to crowd fast and 
heavil — them, the sorrows and the trials of those whom the world 
calls the Widow and the Fatherless. 


The bleak months of Winter, with all their cold storms and chilling 
winds, had passed away. 

Upon a bright morning of the early spring, while the fresh air was 
alive with the melody of birds, and fragrant with the incense of open- 
ing herb and flower,I turned my careless steps to a neighboring 
churchyard. 

Ina secluded nook of the yard, where, in Nature's sympathy, 
drooped a weeping willow, my eye caught the white surface of a tab- 
let newly erected. Drawing near to the spot, I espied a little child 
planting early flowers upon a grave as we still moist with the 
morning’s dew. I paused to watch her in her affectionate task, uotl 
it was completed, and she was about to take up her basket to go. 

“ My little girl,” said I, “ you seem happily employed ; perhaps y 
can tell me whose grave this is.” 

She turned, somewhat startled at my abruptness, and lifting her rv: 
dy face, as the stray locks fell gracefully back upon her shoulder, sb 
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fixed her dark eye for a moment upon me, then in silence pointed to 
the white tablet. I looked up and read, My Farner. 

When I turned for my little panion, she had gone. Retracing 
my steps homeward, I passed thé opposite side of the tomb ; there | 
read the touching inscription, which stood in bold relief upon the white 
surface, My Huspanp. 


A sad memento, thought I, of bruised and broken hearts, of Tne 
Wipow ano THE 


“THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY.” 


A LEGEND. 


“Tue bed of this lake was once a beautiful valley, in the center of which was a 
spring of water, covered by a broad stone. ‘Tradition declared that the stone might 
safely be removed at night, but if the sunlight ever shone into the well, a destructive 
inundation would follow. ‘Two lovers, the legend says, met by moonlight, and stood 
conversing by the uncovered spring until sunrise stole upon them unperceived, and 
changed the valley into a lake.” 

1. 
Moonlight in the fairies’ dell ; 
Shadows on an islet fair ; 
Starlight by the haunted well ; 
Kathleen waits her lover there, 
Lingers by th’ enchanted stone, 
Guardian of its fountain bride. 
Move it now ! The moon alone 
Glanceth on the bubbling tide ! 


Midnight in the fairies’ dell ; 
Maid and lover side by side ; 
Wavelets in the haunted well, 
Starward leap in crested pride. 
Blushes break on Kathleen's 
Softly peals the midnight c 2 
Lover bold and maiden mvek 
Heedless seem of passing time. 


mt. 

Dawn-light in the fairies’ dell : 

Homeward fly the lovers now : 
Sunlight strikes the haunted well, 

Darting from the mountain's brow ! 
Torrent-like the fountain flows ; 

Waves submerge the islet fair ; 
Over all the waters close; 

Now a placid lake is there ' 
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“ THE BLUES.” 
BY A SUFFERER. 


“ Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray.” 


Ir is somewhat remarkable, that the phenomena of the mind em. 
braced under the general term “ blues,” have never been caref 
analyzed and accurately classified. If the air about us swarmed wi 
venomous insects, whose attacks gave rise to different degrees of in- 
convenience and suffering, and sometimes even produced death, the 
winged marauders would very soon be caught and examined, and 
antidotes for the poison of each be discovered and proclaimed. But 
though the atmosphere of thought is literally alive with ideal insects, 
which go buzzing through the brain, stinging the very soul, and poison- 
ing the rich fruit of contentment and happiness, yet no one, I believe, 
has ever thrown around them, even the gossamer net of conjecture, 
much less exposed them in the burning focus of a careful and philo- 
sophical examination. 

If a neighbor or a friend should acquire habits of intemperance, and 
fling off the drapery of manhood for the filthy rags of drunken disgrace, 
an hundred voices would call him from the paths of riot and pollution, 
an hundred hands would dash the streaming goblet from his lips, and 
the patriot and statesman would tread with granite weight upon the 
nefarious traffic which barters death for gold. If misfortune or disease 
should disorder the brain and shatter the intellect of a relative or com- 
panion, and fire his eye with the wild glare of mania or delirium, even 
this wreck of humanity would find comparative comfort and safety. in 
the haven of medical ingenuity and skill, and every blow of his heavy 
chains, clashing against the bars of his apartment, would only plunge 
the Physician still deeper into the mysteries of medicine, would only 
excite him to renewed activity and energy. 

But when a man is drunk with revery ; crazy with the murderous 
pressure of his own y thoughts; when he is falling into a habit 
which rolls likes blac cloud across the silver disc of hope and happi- 
ness, and twinés about his once vigorous energies, the crushing folds 
of despair, the world, forsooth, must look on and laugh, or pass by 
with a contemptuous sneer. Here is an evil, starting up in the midst 
of society, fastening upon the young and blithesome heart with the 
ferocity of a famished tiger, and tearing into shreds the filmy tissue of 
human enjoyment, and yet, Philosophy does not honor it with her no- 
tice, and Reason curls his thin lips with contempt, and hurries away ' 
battle Millerism and classify flies. 

If you could have seen what I have, dear reader, often, before | 
entered this institution, and with appalling frequency since ; if you 
could have seen a young man, with a lithe and athletic frame ands 
mind modeled after the massive intellect of a Newton ; with high hopes, 
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warm imaginings, and a heart whose every throb beat time to strains 
of noble and generous sentiment; @ being who blossomed into child- 
hood, bloomed into youth, and towéred into manhood with a stormless 

t before him, a golden harvest of wealth and honor waiting 
only his sickle to bestow upon him all that could add charms to life ; 
if you could have seen such an one, say, drooping beneath the 
sirocco breath of bis own distorted fancies ; stepping into the grave at 
the summons of a visionary destiny ; relaxing the nerves of intellectual 
vigor, which should have been strung for a conflict and a victory, 
merely because his disordered mind brooded upon possible evils until 
their shadows really crept upon him, you would not deem me too earn- 
est in language, or too vivid in description. 

What is health, and wealth, and talent, to a mind which plucks tor- 
ment from the noblest gifts of Providence ; which drops poison into 
the clearest fountains of enjoyment; which bears within itself that 
which distorts all that is beautiful and fair, all that was intended to 
deck the tangled shrubbery of life with fruit and flowers’ Such a 
mind, like a crazy ‘Templar, has unarmed itself in the presence of the 
Saracen ; shattered sword and shield and helmet, so that when misfor- 
une does come, as it most assuredly will, it finds an easy and an un- 
resisting victim. 

Such a mind, too, is destitute of energy and vigor; unable to 
achieve anything glorious and honorable ; unfitted to struggle with the 
billows of active life. What inducement is there to patient toil and un- 
yielding activitywhen the poor wretch sees before him no prospect of 
success’ What encouragement to join in the flaunting tournament of 
polities, the bayonet strife of law, or the confused melee of mercantile 
enterprise, when the first beat of the drum rings in his ear like a 
funeral knell? What stimulus to vigorous action, when hope is dead, 
ambition crushed, love unarmed ? 

I have always believed that the principal source of such an unnatu- 
ral depression of spirits was in a tendency to revery. An imaginative 
mind, in the first dawn of youth and happiness, is prone, in its moments 
of rest and inactivity, to busy itself in fashioning = edifices, and in 
arranging the connexion of cause and effect in such a manner as to 
produce a scene of unnatural beauty. Bannefs and laurel wreaths, 
submissive subjects and awed and listening senates, camntless wealth 
and the full dark eye of female loveliness, float in dreamy splendor 
before the rapt vision of the enthusiast, and when the glittering 
pageant sweeps by, and the tide of reality flows back upon him, he 
starts from his revery, and finds himself in the midst of what seems to 
be a dull and stupid world. 

Back again, at the first opportunity, he flies to his fascinating 
Visions, Which gain a stronger hold upon him at every repetition, until 
at last the dangerous charm has him in its chains. Now, as he draws 
a comparison between the bright and glowing scenes of his imagina- 
tion, and the cold reality of the life around him, a feeling of despom- 
dency and gloom creeps to his heart; a sort of mental lethargy ; an 
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unwillingness to struggle for the blessings and honors of social life, 
so far beneath the glowing visions of his fancy. 

In this state of mind let misfort@ne come ; let disappointment sud. 
denly snatch from him a coveted enjoyment ; let sorrow or disease 
at his heart strings, and the work of mental ruin is complete. He has 
indulged in revery until he cannot avoid it, and now, the subjects of 
his waking dreams are no longer bright and beautiful, no longer ti 
with the radiance of a summer sun, or painted with the delicate tints 
of a summer flower, but appear garbed in the dark drapery of a winter 
night, when moon and stars lie buried in deep folds of massive cloud, 
like veins of silver in the earth. Wealth, and pomp, and power, no 
longer lead their gorgeous trains across the mirror of his mind, but 
poverty flits by with wan and emaciate cheek ; disgrace with his 
mantle bound around his brow ; death with his skeleton arms mourn. 
fully beckoning him to the tomb. 

This is no fancy sketch. As certainly as the first glass of sparkling 
wine, quaffed amid the excitement of the wedding festival or the social 
supper, leads downward to the unhonored grave of drunkenness and 
disgrace, so certainly does the early indulgence in pleasant reveries 
and day-dreams lead to a life of discontentment and despair. Nor is 
this an opinion based upon mere reason, or upon a theoretical investi- 
gation, for | have seen the workings of this habit; I have marked it at 
its first rise and in all its successive stages, like a streamlet, springing 
up in crystal fountains amid the pleasant hills and rolling on until it 
becomes a torrent, thick and muddy with the earth rifled from its banks, 
and dashing madly through dark ravines and sunless chasms. Aye! 
more ; I have watched its development in my own case ; I have fol- 
lowed back the tangled thread of a strange and devious life, and marked 
the progress of this insidious habit ; I have seen it robbing life in rain- 
bow glory, then divesting it of its sublimity and beauty, and finally 
making it a scene of hopeless and unparalleled misery ; and even a 
this point of time, when an earnest watchfulness and fixed determina- 
tion has broken the chains of habit, and moments of depression and 
despair are comparatively few, yet there are times when they come 
back upon me, like a returning tide, with resistless energy and force. 

I have spoken of “#he Blues,” (1 use this generic term for want of 
a better,) witheference to their dangerous influence upon the mind, 
and with reference to their origin and progress, and I am now to speak 
of their development in particular cases, and of the modifications 
which they undergo by acting under varied circumstances and upon 
different minds. ‘They appear under at least tive aspects, which we 
may enumerate as the “ Blue” of Revery, of Reaction, of Misfortune, 
of Disappointment, and of Despair. 1 do not flatter myself that this 
is a very perfect or philosophical classification, but that it is a con 
venient one, and that real and apparent differences exist between these 
several forms of despondency and gloom, I hope to show to the satis- 
faction of all. Atleast, it will serve the purpose of leading us from 
general phenomena to particular and specific differences. 

I. Tue “ Biue” or Revery. Of this, the basis and fi 
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condition of all the others, I have spoken in general terms before, and 
shall only recur to it now to trace out its peculiar and specific features, 
and mark its boundaries, It seizes upon an imaginative mind in pre- 
ference to all others, and finds there its most pleasant and natural 
food. Such a mind is in its very constitution, prone to wander into 
the unknown and untried future ; eager in its pursuit of bubbles painted 
by the sunbeam, and floating through the atmosphere of an ideal world; 
delighted to garb with imagined beauties, the varied forms of nature, 
and to adorn, with garlands of its own creation, the stern realities 
around us. Such a mind penetrates the inmost recesses of God's 
earthly temple, while minds of grosser texture linger in stupid igno- 
rance upon its threshold; it seeks order and harmony where others 
are contented with mere utility ; it lingers with childish delight over 
the bud and blossom, while more selfish natures wait eagerly for the 
fruit. Here then is a mind, predisposed by its very constitution to 
revery ; finding enjoyment in its own strange imaginings ; an easy 
prey to the ‘Tempter. 

Add to this vivid imagination, ambition ; a burning thirst for glory 
and renown; an almost enthusiastic admiration of whatever in the 
past is looked upon with reverence and awe ; and you have a mind 
which will indulge in reveries ; which will spend hours in the crea- 
tion of its own airy fabrics ; in linking together circumstances till they 
form a brilliant and glowing chain. Ambition now guides the fancy : be- 
fore, it was unselfish and innocent in its dreamy paintings ; it fed upon 
the beauties of nature, and expanded rapidly beneath God's own smile ; 
but now, another element has appeared. Ambition has furnished it 
with other themes, more soul-absorbing, because more selfish. Him- 
self is now the hero of the drama which is enacting upon the tablets 
of the mind; the pure and spotless worship of nature, in her thousand 
beautiful torms, has given place to the worship of less ennobling dei- 
ties, Glory, Honor, Fame. And they flit by, these gorgeous phantoms, 
these glittering nothings, with a splendor that dazzles, and captivates, 
and destroys. 

One other circumstance deserves to be remarked. These reveries 
are peculiar to the young ; to those who have not as yet tasted the 
litter fruits of experience ; and whose little world is a world of Hgpe, 
and bright anticipation. ‘They approach not the old, the veterans of 
the army of life, who, weary and worn with the toils of many an ardu- 
ous campaign, and soiled with the dust of the conflict, have long since 
learned to disregard the outward “ pomp and circumstance” of the bat- 
tle field, and look beyond, upon the wreck and ruin which lies behind. 
They have lived long enough to see their early dreams vanish before 
the realities of life ; to know how delusive and deceptive are the vis- 
ions of the young and buoyant spirit; and they dream no more. Rea- 
son takes the place of fancy ; calm and careful calculation supersedes 
the hasty ardor which leaps at once to a conclusion, careless of inter- 
Yening obstacles, 

ltisthe young, the imaginative, the ambitious mind, therefore, that 
heeds to be warned against a tendency to frequent revery ; the more 
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earnestly, since this revery is in itself a pleasant thing ; an amusemen: 
in hours of indolenve and ease ; the very handmaid of Hope. It steals 
upon the waking youth in the silent watches of the night, when the 
calm moonlight falls in marble lines about bis chamber, and, striking 
upon a table or a chair, leaving strange and weird shadows upon the 
wall. It comes in the cold evenings of winter, when the wind how) 
without, and the driving snow rattles against the closed shutters ar{ 
collects in their crevices, while in his silent room, illumined only by ihe 
flickering glare of his cheerful fire, the dreamer sits, and sees strange 
visions in the bright red coals, while dusky shadows are dancing 
around and lifting as it were their long fingers in warning above his 
head. It follows him in his lonely ramble and as he threads the ma- 
zes of the forest or rests beneath the giant branches of an ancient oak, 
while the declining sun tips the leaves with gold, and waves his calm 
“ good night” to the bustling world. It meets him at every turn, haunts 
him until he becomes nervous and feverish, imparts a new and unnatv- 
ral lustre to his eye, and inspires him with a distaste for his ordinary 
ursuits. His studies are neglected: books of real value are careless. 
y thrown aside ; and you may often find him, at midnight, poring over 
some record of ancient chivalry, following some plumed conqueror 
through his scenes of fame and glory, or revelling amid the passionate 
words that flow like streams of fire, from the inspired pen of the Poet, 
until his eye grows dim, and his cheek burns, and his lip quivers with 
suppressed excitement. ‘This it is to yield to revery. 

Hi. ‘Tne “Brive” or Reaction. This species of despondency is pe- 
culiar to persons of an excitable temperament ; men whose hot blood 
leads them to act from impulse ; and who exert themselves with a re- 
sistless and terrible energy one day, and sink back into a dull lethargy 
the next. ‘The talents of such men are like the fires of a volcano, 
which sleep in their vast furnace for years, but burst forth at intervals 
with appalling splendor and destructive energy. ‘They do not seem 
to understand the utility of steady, unremitting exertion; the quiet ear- 
nestness which prosecutes its purpose with noiseless zeal and a pa 
tience that never tires; but, like an untrained horse, they waste their 
strength upon the first impulse, or, like a meteor, flash and fade. Such 
impulsive efforts both in the mental and physical world are always 
followed by a corresponding reaction. A somnambulist, for example, 
will sometimes exert his physical energies for hours, performing feais 
that bring into play every muscular power, and that too in an extraor- 
dinary degree, and awake from his almost supernatural slumber com- 
pletely exhausted. A mariner in the midst of a storm, will frequently 
tread the deck for hours, and sustained by the hope of self-preservs 
tion, perform a mass of labor to which, under other circumstances, be 
— be utterly incompetent, and then sink into his hammock almost 

lleless, 

The same is true of mental efforts performed under the influence of 
excitement. A lawyer at the bar, ora statesman in the legislative hall, 
in some tremendous crisis, will often display an unnatural and super 
human energy, but, when the occasion has passed and the question 's 
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settled, a reaction takes place, and the mind yesterday alive with 
thought, teeming with caustic wit and resistless argument, and moving 
with the force of some massive and powerlul machine, to-day is dull 
and listless; disarmed of its might; deprived of its wonted keenness 
and energy. Unpleasant thoughts creep over it; sad forebodings of 
the future; sorrow for some unguarded word, some ungenerous ex- 
pression uttered in the heat of intellectual war. If a victory has been 
won, itis looked upon as a costly victory ; if a defeat has been suf- 
fered, it is charged upon the workings of a blind destiny issuing its de- 
crees by chance. 

An example or two will more clearly illustrate my meaning. A 
young man on some festive occasion gives himself up to the pleasures 
of the wine. With his gay companions around him, alike regardless 
of salety and propriety, he pours down glass after glass of the spark- 
ling beverage, until its fumes ascend to the brain, and drive Reason 
from his throne. A night of revelry and dissipation, of riot and disor- 
der, of profanity and perhaps of crime ensues, and at the first break of 
the morn he staggers to his bed, a gibbering idiot. And when the 
fumes of intoxication pass off, and all artificial excitement is gone, how 
fares his mind? | pass by his inflamed eye, his flushed and feverish 
cheek, the burning thirst that racks him. I say nothing of bis disor- 
dered physical frame, but ask, How is it with his mind ? Shame for 
his disgrace, sorrow for his folly, a repentance that perhaps comes too 
late, makes him miserable. ‘Thoughts of a despairing father, of a 
weeping mother, of a disgraced family circle, crowd thick and fast 
upon him: a reaction has come, and it is terrible indeed. 

The pursuit of Fame is often attended with a like result. Some 
post of honor is selected out towards which the eager aspirant bends 
his steps. ‘The excitement of the race endows the coveted object with 
imaginary charms. ‘The more fearful that excitement, the brighter 
seems the goal, until at length, when the contest is ended and the prize 
obtained, the conqueror finds that he has but grasped a bubble which 
breaks in his hands. It no longer seems worthy of the struggle it has 
provoked ; a powerful reaction takes place, and disappointment and 
mortification end the scene. ‘The “ Blue of Reaction” then is charac- 
terized by listlessness and lethargy of mind; a complete prostration 
of the intellectual powers ; a gloomy determination to strive no more, 
since failure brings with it a sickening sense of mortified vanity, and 
success even is like the mirage of the desert, which fades as you ap- 
proach it, to parched and burning sand. 

lll. ‘THe “Brus” or Misrortune. This species of mental suffering 
differs mainly from the two former in this, that it always has some real 
basis, some actual circumstance from which, as from a starting point, 
the train of melancholy proceeds. Revery may be, and often is, whol- 
ly imaginary, built upon no event of actual occurrence, and uttlerly 
severed from the real condition of the dreamer, and Reaction often pro- 
duces a despondency of mind for which there is no foundation in the 
succession of events which caused it, but the “ Blue of Misfortune” 
always springs from something, however trifling, which has a real ex- 
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istence, and around which, as a nucleus, cluster a thousand imaginary, 
non-existing evils. ‘This is its marked feature. T he mind would 
never occupy itself in linking together a chain of misfortunes enti 
imaginary. Such a supposition is unnatural. But give it a founda. 
tion on which to build, some real evil from which to start, and all suc. 
ceeding events, imagined though they are, will take the hue of their 
originator, as the waves of the streamlet take their peculiar properties 
from those of the parent fountain. 

It is worthy of remark here, that the circumstance which leads to 
the “ Blue of Misfortune” is in the majority of cases a (trifling one; a 
mere ripple on the surface of events, which, impelled by the tempest 
of thought, swells into the heaving surge. A slight error has been 
committed, an unpleasant accident has happened, a chance word has 
been dropped, and the mind in its moments of revery pounces upon it 
with the famished ferocity of a Vulture; distorts and exaggerates; 
wrings from it, by a kind of mental alchemy, fatal and poisonous ele- 
ments ; shuts out from the scene with singular pertinacity every ray 
of sunlight; and broods over the gloomy prospect, like an owl at mid- 
night poised upon the withered branch of a dying oak. ‘Then follows 
a love of solitude ; an unnatural distaste for society ; a sickly melan- 
choly which destroys the appetite and produces a sensation of faint- 
ness. ‘The hue of health fades from the cheek ; the eye becomes dull 
and spiritless ; the lips are compressed ; the breathing is oppressed 
and difficult; and the whole system, physical as well as mental, seems 
to be utterly prostrated, while the frightful diorama of a disordered and 
diseased fancy is passing through the mind. 

Home-sickness, a8 it is commonly termed, furnishes a fair example 
underthis head. ‘This disease—for it is a disease, and is so classed by 
medical writers—is particularly dangerous and destructive in Acade- 
mies, Boarding-Schools, and among the * Freshmen” of our Colleges; 
and if you ask the reason why, I answer that it finds there its easiest 
victims ; those who are living quiet and thoughtful lives ; and who, 
as a consequence, are not freed from the attacks of revery by the busi- 
ness and battle of active life. Absence from home and friends, from 
familiar scenes and faces; the severing of cords which are woven wilh 
our heart strings ; the fond farewell breathed sorrowfully to father and 

mother and weeping sister; all these things, in themselves consid- 
ered are sources of mournful emotion. ‘To part from those who have 
become endeared to us by ties of relationship or intimacy is certainly 
a severe task: it is like robbing one’s own soul ; rifling one’s own 
heart: and yet, when linked with the necessity that compels it and 
the benefit that springs from it, becomes, if not a positive good, at least 
a trifling evil. But see how the distempered mind views it. One side 
only of the picture, and that the dark and dreary side, is exposed \0 
view. The images which crowd the fancy are such only as are cal- 
culated to awaken sorrowful emotions; doubts and fears and strange 
imaginings ; remembrances of joyful days saddened by the feur that 
they are the last—the very last; and as I have hinted before the phy- 
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sical frame sinks under the torture, and disease and sometimes even 
death ensues. 

IV. Buve” or Disapromntmenr. And now, dear reader, let me 
“shiftthe scenes” a little. You will rejoice, 1 am sure, to escape 
from the gloomy pictures which I have been sketching, to a delinea- 
tion somewhat more lively. You have listened long to the low drone 
of the bagpipe, and the sleepy purring of the cat, and now you shall 
have the shrill blast of the trumpet, and the snappish bark of the 
watch-dog. 

The Blue of Disapp ointment differs from that of misfortune in the 
mode of its development, while it agrees with it in this important par- 
ticular, that it is always based upon some real circumstance, and that 
circumstance generally a trifling one. An expected smile is not as 
warm as it might have been ; two or three persons remain in the par- 
lor when they might just as well have spent the evening elsewhere ; 
Miss is not at home ; a dandy cousin has arrived from the city ; it 
rains on a concert night; “ Bub” has got a new tin trumpet, and he 
must show it to his sister; O! reader, there’s no end to troubles of 
this kind, and no measure of the unhappiness which they produce. 
They are trifling things in themselves, but the more unpleasant because 
they are trifling, and when they form the subject of a revery, when 
viewed through the magnifying lens of an unchecked fancy, their 
powers of annoyance become almost incalculable Like a swarm of 
bees in summer time, when their waxen palace is invaded, they attack 
one at every vulnerable point, provoke and annoy him beyond endu- 
rance, and in the end force him to seek safety in flight. 


Irritable and nervous individuals are most liable to be attacked by 
the “ Blue of Disappointment.” ‘Their ill humor springs not from the 
infliction of a — evil, but from the loss of a positive good. They 

e 


are eager in the pursuit of some real or fancied object of desire, and 
dash boldly on, thoughtless of obstacles. Suddenly, some slight dis- 
appointment throws its cobweb barrier across their path, and instead 
of darting swiftly through it, or leaping coolly over it, they pause in 
their career, irritated and annoyed. And now begins the deceitful 
work of revery. The tiny obstacle expands into an insurmountable 
difficulty ; the silken thread of the spider swells into the massive cable 
ofa man-of-war; the fragile network into a grating of iron. They 
become peevish and morose; cross and fretful among their friends ; 
malignant and spiteful to their enemies. ‘They hate all creation. 
They criticise with malicious and merciless cruelty every thing around 
them. The world appears to be one grand mistake, like the work of a 
bungling architect, carelessly framed and loosely dovetailed together : 
the Sun was tossed into the Heavens with a most wanton disregard of 
man’s comfort; and nothing but blind chance could have supplied 
Saturn with two such ugly, ill-shaped rings. Thus these nervous 
gtumblers give utterance to their compluints; growling and snarling 
at the petty disappointments of life ; snappish under advice ; absolute- 


y furious at reproof; their own worst enemies, the prickly pear-trees 
of society. 
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Jealousy is a very common form in which the “ Blue of Disappoint. 
ment” develops itself. Upon “ trifles light as air” it builds its towers 
of suspicion, and finds in the most trivial incidents “ confirmation 
strong as proofs of Holy Writ.” Itis the natural result of a disordered 
mind preying upon itself; investing looks and tones with a meaning 
which they were not intended to convey ; watching for mockery in 
a smile, and treachery in a tear. Mere suspicion springs up at first, 
Constant revery strengthens the suspicion, then makes it seem proba. 
ble, and finally stamps it with the seal of certainty. ‘Then follows the 
death-like anguish of despair, or the low murmur of revenge. 

V. ‘Tne * Buve” or Despair. Of this, the last and worst stage of 
melancholy, | must endeavor to speak briefly. It usually exhibits it. 
self in one of two forms; either in a reckless, daring disregard of the 
rules which govern society, and of the opinions of others, or in a 
less, deathlike languor which makes one tired of life, careless of the 
past, and fearful of the future. If the dreamer is of a bold and ardem 
temperament, and above all, if he is proud, he will disguise the pain 
which is gnawing at his heart under the appearance of a gay and 
laughing exterior. He will pretend to spurn all acquaintance with 
the gentler and more refined feelings of man's nature; he will talk 
loud and long of his exemption from the annoyances of friendship, 
sympathy, and love ; he would fain have you believe that he is an iso- 
lated being as far as human feelings are concerned ; and he will an- 
swer all appeals based upon the sympathies of his nature or the duties 
of morality with a careless laugh, if they emanate from a friend, with 
a mocking sneer, if they fall from the lips of a stranger. He exults 
in his fancied superiority to the rest of mankind ; talks lightly of the 
wholesome restraints of public opinion ; and delights in his lonely po- 
sition, a stubborn rock in the centre of a flowery lawn ; an iceberg in 
the ‘Tropical seas. But alas! this state of feeling does not last forev- 
er. Inthe giddy whirl of society, when other eyes are upon him and 
he feels that his actions are observed, pride sustains him in his half 
real, half assumed character, and he moves about with a jest and a 
smile for all, but the practised observer who is never deceived by ap- 
pearances, goes within, and reads his heart; detects jarring and dis- 
cordant notes in the harmony of his laugh; sees a quiver in his lip, 
and marks the vacant and abstracted glance. 

Follow him to his room, his dim and silent chamber, and you will 
see him as he ts; sinking under the accumulated weight of all the 
forms of melancholy ; Revery filling his mind with images ; Reaction 
punishing him for the forced and feigned exhilaration which had 
marked his conduct in society ; Misfortune, Disappointment, and Des- 
pair, hurling upon his heaving breast their mountain burdens. You 
will see the tear-drop of bitter anguish coursing down his cheek ; you 
will hear the bold, stern heart, that beat with vigorous and unwavering 
firmness an hour before, now throbbing with brief and irregular pulsa- 
tions ; you will see the pale lip quiver like a leaf in the autumn wind ; 
the cold damp beads of agony standing upon his brow, and then you 
will know something of the misery within. 
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These two forms of Despair, so different in the menial phenomena 
which they originate, lead, as one would naturally suppose, to widely 
separated results, ‘The legitimate tendency of the one is to Intempe- 
rance and consequent ruin, that of the other to Insanity, or that morbid 
sensitiveness of mind which disposes ta suicide. A man cannot long 
indulge in a careless and reckless life, thus hiding the inward agony 
which racks him, without seeking a refuge from the delirium of his 
own thoughts in the still more fatal delirium of the wine cup. He 
must have some stimulus, some excitement to enable him to play 
through the part which he has chosen, and the purpling beverage 
which drowns reason, destroys the mind, and tears down the physical 
frame, is his only refuge in the hour of corroding care. Or, if he es- 
capes this temptation, il he suffers his mind to prey upon itself’, he soon 
sinks into a state of helpless misery, to which death itself seems pre- 
ferable. In this state of mind the Keason begins to fail, the judgment 
loses its restraining power, and often the whole fabric of Intellect 
crashes into ruin, or a sudden impulse hurries the hapless victim to 
sell-destruction. 

And now, reader, after having lingered with me so long amid scenes 
far from pleasant, you will permit me, | trust, to suggest two remedies 
for the prevention of “ The Blues.” 1 offer them not with the magis- 
terial air of a learned Physician, but as the simple results of reflection 
aud experience combined. First, then, never permit yourself to in- 
dulge in Reveries. ‘They lie at the basis of all the forms of despon- 
dency and melancholy ; they steal upon you with an insidious step ; 
they endanger health, happiness, and life ; they waste away your tithe, 
cripple your intellect, and leave you an idle dreamer but one step re- 
moved from insanity. If, however, this caution comes too late, if the 
wily foe has already evaded your sentinels and penetrated your camp, 
other and stronger measures will be necessary. ‘The fact that the 
mind cannot busy itself in the contemplation of two things at the same 
tune, will furnish a hint on which to proceed. Subject the Intellect 
to healthful exercise ; force it, by the power of an iron resolve, from 
its channels of revery and sorrow to those of earnest and unremitting 
study, and the work is done. It will cost an effort at first, an effort 
almost superhuman, but yet if you once chain the morbid fancy, if you 
once wrest your mind from its dangerous wanderings, the victory is 
achieved. When, then, you find your head dropping upon the table, 
your eyelids lazily closing, and melancholy beginning to steal upon 
you, up! up for your life! Read, write, study, dance, sing, spend the 
evening with a gay friend, or an intelligent lady, but never lose for a 
moment the mastery of your own thoughts. 

A single remark more to those who are troubled with melancholy 
friends, and [ have done. A man under the influence of “ the Blues,” 
should never be humored. The “soothing process” fails here, and 
“moral suasion” acts only like a “ quack medicine.” Sympathy makes 
the dreamer worse; the low tones of sorrow and condolence harmo- 
nize with his mood without arousing him from it; the accents of kind- 
ness ouly add to his misery. Nothing of this kind will do. You 
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must startle him from his dream ; you must drive one class of feeli 
from his mind by exciting their opposites. If he is gloomy, crack 4 
joke about his ears, caricature his sombre visage, make him laugh 

eartily, and your purpose is accomplished. If he is very melancholy, 
upset his chair, sprinkle him with cold water, or in extreme cases 
treat him to a good, hearty kick, and my word for it, anger will soon 
dissipate “ the Blues.” In the first burst of excitement he may aim a 
boot or an inkstand at your head, but you can dodge it, you know, and 
then “all's right.” If these measures fail your only resource is to leave 
him to himself, for to live with such a creature is impossible. 

And now, dear reader, this sketch must end. ‘That it is a faithful 
transcript of the feelings of very many around me, I have not the 
slightest doubt, and | have written thus much, carelessly perhaps, but 
at least honestly and earnestly, in the hope that attention may be 
drawn to the subject, and some degree of benefit result. And wheth- 
er my readers agree with the opinions I have in many places expres- 
sed or not, at least let me urge them to treat the subject with the can- 
dor which it deserves, and to struggle earnestly against the encroach- 
ments of a habit whose only tendency is to mental and physical ruin. 


“THE BATTLE-FIELD.” 
“ Arma virumque cano.” 
dt révde Oavarov 


A stout of storms o’erhangs the “ Battle-Field !” 
The deep toned evening gun hath scarcely pealed 
The sunset hour—yet all is gloom! Dismayed, 
The steel-armed squadrons watch the gathering shade 
That seems to wrap them in a funeral pall, 

Nor heed they now the drum or trumpet’s call ! 
Trembling—they hear the vollied thunders crash, 
And see amazed the lightning’s vivid flash, 

And every eye is restless with alarm, 

For all are seeking shelter from the storm ! 

On! move the dark clouds—on ! in dread array, 
Portentous heralds of the coming fray ! 

With deadly aim they hurl their spears of light, 
Till man and beast shrink backward with affright ! 
The stern old oak is shivered by the blast ; 

The drooping willow to the ground is cast; 

The flowers too their fragrant corols veil, 

And lowly bend before the furious gale ! 
Embattled legions tremble at its power, 


Wrapped in the darkness of that midnight hour : 
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The frightened war-horse, at the thunder’s sound, 
Spurns the tight rein with many a frantic bound, 
Skims o'er the dark field, like a flying hare, 

So sharp and bright the arrowy lightning's glare ! 


Passeth the night! and at the break of morn, 
From troop and squadram, peals the signal hom, 
And what a scene the dawning sunlight brings 
To tempt the vengeance of the * King of Kings !” 
Two silent armies, burning for the strife, 

The prize a bubble—but the hazard life— 

In solid column and in square array'd, 

Grasping with iron hand the battle blade, 

And all inflamed with more than bigot's zeal, 
Like voiceless statues, wait the trumpet's peal ! 


Thoughtful and silent sits the Marshal now, 

His white plume drooping o'er his ample brow, 
His breast adorned with cross and jewelled star 
And knightly ribbon won in glorious war. 

With eagle eve he scans the countless host, 

Their country’s safeguard and their leader's boast, 
While in his look despair and courage blend, 

For on that throng his brightest hopes depend ! 
Unmoved and stern the veteran soldier stands, 
The keen edged sabre gleaming in his hands, 

His dark face scarred in many a gory fray, 
Where bleeding thousands clogged the slippery way, 
The youthful Warrior curbs his champing steed, 
His bold heart nerved for many a daring deed. 
Strength in his arm and ardor in his eye, 

Sworn in his heart to conquer or to die, 

Inflamed and wild with hopes of wealth and fame, 
He burns to weave a chaplet for his name ! 


But there is one upon a distant mound 
Who scans with anxious eye the battle-ground ; 
Whose throne, whose sceptre and whose very life 
Hangs on the issue of th’ impending strife! 
His a// is staked! and yet, with eve serene, 
With calm unruffled brow and placid mien, 
He marks th’ unnumbered squadrons of his foe, 
And trusts his fortunes to a single blow ! 
Yes! ‘tis the winner of a hundred fields, 
Whose swords have flashed, whose heavy guns have pealed 
O'er half the world! Amid the groves of Spain, 
His conquering legions trampled on the slain, 
Wrapped the low cottage in a fiery pall, 
And razed alike the hut and palace hall! 

22 
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Then waved his standards ‘neath Italia’s skies, 

Amid the maidens tears, the mother’s sighs, 

While from proud turret and cathedral grim 

Came sadly forth a nation’s funeral hymn ! 

On! on! he hurried—on ! in mad career, 

A noble army thundering in his rear ; 

On! till the towers of Moscow met his eye, 

Their spires and turrets mounting to the sky ! 
O'erwhelmed, defeated on those snowy plains, 
Where o'er an ice-clad realm cold winter reigns, 

He left those icy fields with slaughter red, 

His homeward march with crimson carnage spread, 
And now upon the issue of an hour 

He stakes his throne and more than monarch’s pow’ ! 
Before him stand in hollow square arrayed, 

By love of country and ambition swayed, 

The flow’r of Britain, burning for the fray 

And all impatient at the long delay ! 


A moment flies! and at the signal gun, 
The hellish work of battle is begun ! 
From rank to rank the ringing sabres clash ; 

O'er maimed and dead the mounted squadrons dash ; 
Like the live thunder sounds the cannon’s roar, 
Till the wide plain is buried deep in gore ! 

On! on! they fly—that crowd of armed men! 

On! o'er the hill, and through the guarded glen— 
Their guns and sabres reeking with the blood 

That like a torrent rolls its crimson flood | 

Swift o'er the plain, amid the tide of war, 

His white plume gleaming like a radiant star, 
And madly plunging in the awful fray, 

Bold, but collected, rides the gallant Ney / 

A strong battalion follows in his train, 

With thundering step—the last, the only chain 
That binds Napoleon to his toil-won throne, 

Built on the widow's sigh the orphan'’s moan ! 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! as with a ringing sound 
The iron hoofed coursers gallop o'er the ground! 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! terrible and grand 

Moves the dark squadron o'er the bloody strand ! 
Like a wild storm, they dash upon the foe, 

Lift high the sword and strike the frenzied blow, 
Spur the swift steed upon th’ unyielding square, 
And all that mortals can both do and dare ! 

In vain! in vain! before a murderous fire, 

Blood stained and weak, these gallant souls retire: 
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Tis lost! ‘tis lost! a single sweeping blow 
Has struck the monarch and the tyrant low ! 


And where—aye! where is now the jewelled crown ; 
The fawning crowd that trembled at his frown ; 

The golden diadem whose gorgeous blaze 

O’erawed the world and riveted its gaze | 

Gone! all gone! beyond redemption, gone— 

And he—the mighty conqueror—sits alone / 


Go view the field! go! gaze upon the dead— 

The stars their watchers and the turf their bed! 
Go! for the silence of the deep midnight 

Broods o'er the scene of many a desperate fight! 
Yes! there they sleep—a spectral, ghastly band, 
Their lifeless cheeks by murmuring breezes fanned ! 
No friend was near them in the hour of death ; 

No pray'rs were mingled with their fleeting breath ; 
No sister's tears bedewed their pallid brows, 

Nor weeping loved ones heard their dying vows ; 
No mother’s voice—sweet music to their ears— 
Whispered of peace and charmed away their fears , 
None! none! were there to point them to the sky 
And guide their spirits to the throne on high ; 

But on the field—the field of strife—they fell, 

The rattling drum their only funeral knell ! 
Died—while their hearts to noble deeds were strung, 
Died—while the clarion trumpet loudly rung, 
While hate, revenge, and every passion dire 

Burned in their beating hearts like coals of fire ! 


Go view the field! There the Warrior sleeps, 
While o'er his tomb an orphaned sister weeps ! 
Count the sad tears that tremble in her eyes ; 
Mark her pale cheek and listen to her sighs ; 
See what a wreck the fiend of war has made ; 
Then—if you can—aunsheath the battle blade ! 
But see | beside that pulseless form she kneels, 
Her poor heart bursting with the grief she feels, 
Prays to her mother, and, with tearful eye, 
Beseeches Heav'n to bear her to the sky ! 


L 


Mother! mother! dearest mother, 
Throned in yonder starry sky, 

List! O, listen! for none other 
E’er will heed an orphan’s sigh! 


. 
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While the crystal tears are streaming 
O'er my wan and roseless cheek, 

None, with soft eyes gently beaming, 
Speak to me as thou would’st speak ! 


IL. 
Listen, then, «sweet mother, listen, 
Grant thy ‘wildered daughter's pray'r ! 
Soon the wintry snows will glisten 
O’er her grave, so lone and bare : 
When the fatal death-dart gleameth, 
And the cold tomb opens wide, 
While thine eye with fondness beameth, 
Take me! take me! to thy side! 


God heareth prayer! A groan—a choking sigh— 
Her soul is wafted to its home on high! 


Go view the field! There the Veteran fell, 
There, in the centre of that hoof-torn dell ! 

Ye saw the war-knife flashing in his hand, 

Ye heard the echo of his loud command, 

Ye marked his dark form in the madd'ning fray, 
When clouds of smoke obscured the light of day, 
Ye saw the red sweep of his dripping blade, 
And the bold onset by his prowess stayed— 
Yet there he lies, upon that noiseless plain, 

A bloody victim at a bloodier fane. 

His gray hair tangled on his furrowed brow, 

He heeds nor drum nor martial trumpet now, 
But sleepeth ever ‘neath the flow'ry sod, 

Till worlds are summoned to the bar of God ! 


Go—view the field !—th’ accurséd, blood-stained field, 
And if thy heart be not to anguish steeled, 

If in thy heart there burns one spark of love, 

Lit by the dove-eyed queen of realms above, 

Weep for the wreck thats round you strewn, 

Weep for the fall of the crumbling throne, 

Weep for the chief, the dark-browed chief, 

The faded flow’r and the fallen leaf, 

The lonely hearth and the silent dell, 

And murmur, sad farewell! farewell! 


Adieu, bold chief! Young warrior, fare thee well ! 
O’er thy lone tomb there broods a magic spell— 

A spell that bids us linger o'er the scene 

Where sleep the brave, beneath their pall of green ! 
Ye fell, pale victims to a barbarous law ; 

Ye died, ere yet your straining eyeballs saw 
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Your country’s banner trailing in the dust, 

And e’en your mighty King compelled to trust 
His life, his fortune, to an angry foe, 

Whose pow rful hand had crushed him at a blow! 
Farewell, brave souls '—the God of armies guide 


Your ransomed spirits to the Saviour's side, 
Where all the tumult of the world is o'er, 
And war's dread thunder shall be heard no more! 


Go—view the field !—no longer stained with blood, 
For flowers grow where once the war-horse stood ; 
‘Neath the warm sunlight glows the golden grain, 
Where once the earth was covered with the slain ! 
Peace, o'er the world, hath spread her genial rays ; 
Won from the poet's lyre his sweetest lays , 
Twined a bright garland round the soldier's spear , 
Checked the deep sigh and caught the falling tear! 
And see! the Warrior to his home returns '— 

His hand is on the latech—his bosom burns— 
Burns at the thought of those whose soul-lit eyes 
Soon! soon! will flash with rapture and surprise! 
The door swings back '—a single joyous ery ! 

The wife—the daughter—to his bosom fly! 

The clash of swords, the deadly iron shower, 

All are forgotten in that blissful hour ! 

But list! the murmur of a music strain 

Welcomes the weary wand'rer home again. 


L 
Spirit of purity, 
Daughter of Love, 
Gently thy soft eve 
Beams from above : 
Sweetly thou smilest, 
Fair child of the sky, 
And reignest for ever 
O’er angels on high ! 


IL. 

Peace, with its blessings, 

Dawns on us now ; 
Gently illuming 

The cloud-darkened brow ; 
Banishing ever 

The sabre and shield ; 
Leading the war-horse 

Far from the field! 
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Flowers unfading 
We gather for thee ; 
Velvet-lipped roses 
Thy chaplet shall be ; 
Gems from the crystal domed 
Halls of the sea, 
Spirit of beauty, 
We offer to thee! 


SKETCHES OF VACATION. 


“ And oft he raced the uplands, to survey, 
When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dawn, 
The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain gray, 
And lake, dim gleaming on the smoking lawn : ’ 
Far to the west, the long, long vale withdrawn, 
Where twilight loves to linger for awhile ; 
And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn, 
And villager abroad at early toil. 
But, lo! the sun appears, and heaven, earth, ocean smile.” 
Bearris. 


“ Wuen last we met”——. Reader, I am exceedingly sorry that | 
cannot finish my quotation, but, alas, ‘T'was not in a crowd ;” but if 
memory serves you, our camp-ground was on the banks of the noisy 
Androscoggin; and methinks I quitted your good company rather un- 
ceremoniously, at night time, when the stars, and fairies too perhaps, 
were watching our slumbers ; when the camp-fires, that once blazed so 
merrily, had, like the weary sleepers before it, sunk into repose. Now, 
then, as | seek your fellowship again, the scene changes, but the 
wanderers are the same. 

Do you need a second introduction ? Well then, kind, gentle reader, 
pardoning your forgetfulness, | will give it you. Willingly will I spare 
you the trouble of accompanying us through some six miles of forest 
walk, where human footsteps had hardly wandered before, and whose 
toil and fatigue, time will never cause ine to forget: all this I would 
not that you should consider, since it is my task to present you with 
the bright side of the picture only, and ill betide him who, upon review- 
ing in his quiet chamber the wild adventure and stirring incidents of 
forest life, would not pass lightly over the little trials of temper and en- 
durance he met with, and which served but as the zest of hunger to the 
enjoyment of the banquet. 

Imagine “tapaod thus, if you will, upon the shore of a large and 
beautiful lake away far off amid the forests of Maine, and there, | 
free, stretch yourself upon that broad, shelving rock upon the 
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onder, beneath the overhanging branches of that noble oak, while 
eo before you the faint picture | would draw from the colorings 
of memory. Before you, its tiny wavelets breaking with a scarce 
audible ripple upon the rock at your feet, and again, its broad surface, 
stretching some eight miles across to the foot of yonder mountain, and 
in length a score of miles, lies as noble and as wildiy beautiful a lake as 
you can find even amid the romantic lochs of Scotland. Around you on 
every side, as far as the eye can reach, rise in irregular succession the 
firm old granite hills ; while the forest near and far glows in the sun- 
light with every color of the changing leaf. It is nigh sunset, and the 
few clouds floating above us are reflected in broken lines upon the 
tremulous surface of the water. Over yonder, see those lofty and 
pine clad mountains ! around which distance and the trembling light have 
thrown a beautiful coloring; the trees, reaching down to the water's 
edge, and covering the summit, remove all angular disfigurements in 
outline, until the whole seems blended and rounded as if it stood before 
you the work, not of nature, but of art. ‘The soft and low murmuring 
of distant rapids fills your ear, if you will but turn your head to the 
southward, for we have struck the lake not far from its outlet into the 
Androscoggin, and the tumult of its dashing waters even now reaches 
us. 
The sunlight straying through the occasional openings in the forest 
we have left, falls faintly and softly upon the water at your feet, while 
that irregular line of shadow, far up towards the north, marks the rough 
and grotesque form of the wooded shore, stretching away till its outline 
is lost in the dim and shadowy distance. 

A bright fire is glowing and crackling some few yards in the woods 
behind us, and by the foot of yonder venerable pine, you may catch a 
glimpse of our various plunder. 

But, see, a swimmer approaches us. He is sporting with the tiny 
waves, and now he nears us with strong and rapid stroke, shaking the 
clear water from his flaxen curls, and ever and anon, see how his white 
but sinewy chest flashes in the sunlight. He leaves the water, panting 
and dripping like a water god, and straight he presses forward for an 
introduction Reader Piscator. 

Again, casting your eye up along the line of the shore, do you see 
yon tall ungainly form, urging ahead with steady pull a crazy looking 
craft, and now as he nears us, you may easily distinguish the lean pro- 
portions of our quondam friend and guide, “ //onest Joe.” 

Now, since we are once more fairly acquainted, let us shake hands 
in a hearty humor, and, since the boat our trusty guide has succeeded 
in ‘developing’ from its hiding place, will hardly accommodate four, be 
so kind, reader, as to disenchant yourself, and conceive, as perhaps is 
really the case, that you are seated by the side of your warm and 
cheery fire ; if so, give the coals another poke, man ; fill your best pipe 
with the “Fine Old Mild” at your elbow; place your heels more 
Americano wpon the mantel, and listen while | strive to draw your mind 


— the cold and stormy Present, into the warm, gay sunshine of the 
ast, 
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ON THE LAKE. 


“ Spring to the oars!” and at the word, the light frail craft danced 
gaily over the dark waters of the lake. “ Ane ae. and the 
yielding to the heavy stroke, springs merrily onw and onward to the 
music of the bending oars. See! the mountains are throwing their 
shadows far out upon the lake ; the cool air of the evening is settling in 
upon us; and far, far away behind us, the gray summit of the lofties 
of the White Hills has faded into darkness. “Give way! give way!” 
and with rapid stroke we leave the open surface of the lake and shoot 
swiftly into the narrow channel that connects the lower with the u 
bay. Now the level and dark line of the forest upon our left throws 
its gloomy shadow about us, while the last rays of the setting sun have 
tinged the lofty ridges upon our right with inexpressible glory. See 
the outermost blazes as if burnished with gold ; the next tingled with 
the soft color of the violet, the third overcast with a purple light, while 
darker and darker grow the shades, till the last mingles its sombre hue 
with the dark waters at its base, where, reflected in reversed order, the 
same tints glow as brightly, mirrored far, far down below. And now 
‘tis wilight—soft, dreamy, beautiful Twilight! ‘The brightness of noon- 
day, the darkness of midnight, mingled like colors upon canvas in the 
sombre shadows of twilight. Unearthly hour! how like to that in which, 
when the good man’s lile is ebbing fast, the brightness and action of 
Life mingle and play awhile with the grim shadows of the Dark Val- 
ley, as it were Life itsell, brightening for a moment ere it sinks into 
eternal Slumber. Romantic hour!—when at Fancy’s call, spirits of 
unearthly form fill the covert of the forest and trip over the curling 
waves—where elves and the joyous train of the fairy queen, peeps 
forth upon the world to watch the coming of the moonbeam—when 
weird and fitful sounds are heard, as if unearthly hands playing upon 
unearthly instruments, sent strange music through the dark aisles of 
= — to pour itself soft and wild over the still, sleeping waters of 
the lake, 

But, hillo, reader! while we have been rambling away into cloud- 
land, the shadows have deepened into darkness; already it is night- 
time, and the stars have started out in the clear northern sky, 3 
if they were windows in yon dark vault to let the glory of Heaven in 
upon a sleeping world. lark! with a sharp, quick sound the keel 
grates upon the shore. Weary and hungry we quit the boat, and guided 
by a faint light twinkling in the windows of a distant farm-house, plod 
wearily along the beaten path till we reach the portals of a solitary 
tenement, which the * foreknowledge” of Joe had destined to shelter 
us for the night. A tow-headed youngster, «ho had watched our prv- 
gress since we neared the house with true New England curiosity, fled 
at our near approach, to give warning of the arrival. A loud rap at the 
door brought forth for our reception, not the grim backwoodsman we 
had anticipated, but a soft voiced, gentle looking little woman, who, 
upon seeing our plight, quietly invited us in. ‘The tone, the manner, 
was enough, and as perhaps, reader, you will appreciate the distinction 
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we felt, as we crossed the threshold, took off our ragged hats, and 
deposited our plunder by the hearth-stone, we felt that we were the 
guests of alady. Oh, Joe, that one pleasurable disappointment shall, 
as | summon your lean, lank form before me in the “ dim moonlight of 
memory,” serve as your atonement for the many mishaps and luckless 
wanderings your blundering stupidity cost us. 

A single hurried look cast around the half finished and dreary apart- 
ment, together with its occupants, told the whole story. “By Jove, 
Piscator, ‘tis the old story over again. I see it all, my boy—married 
young—happy once—husband turned drunkard—left the settlement— 
turned trapper, and leaves his poor, little wife, uncared for in this wild, 
unprotected place, to entertain chance wanderers like ourselves. Looks 
broken-hearted, don’tshe ? Deuced pretty, though.” Now I am will- 
ing to confess to you, reader, that if there exists any soft spot around 
my heart for the gentler sex to work upon, it has a strange connection 
withthe sight of your poor, little, suffering, uncomplaining women— 
the music of whose hearts has long ceased to play, for the strings of 
the instrument have well nigh snapped, and in whose eyes, Fancy sees 
continually a tear. 

But see our little hostess, how quietly and yet busily she moves 
about the room, preparing the best her poor stock affords for the wan- 
derers’ meal—now diving into some mysterious pantry or hiding-place, 
and bearing forth a few of her chosen “ tea-things,” those relics of 
beiter days that a woman's heart will cling to in spite of fortune—now 
looking after the Johnny-cake browning so cosily by the blazing fire, 
and now turning aside to still with a soft word and motherly caress the 
sickly looking occupant of yonder cradle, whose plaintive cry starts her 
at times, as if it were a sudden recollection of happier days flashing 
across her memory ! ° 

But look! see, Piscator has left his warm corner by the fire, and 
though he counts himself a bashful man, still the “manner” of the 
heart spoke then, when throwing down his rough hat, and giving his 
long tangled hair a brush back, he offered with kindliest grace to quiet 
the little moaning sufferer in the corner. Well, render, [ have often 
heard of the joy and music of a smile, but you might have surely felt 
both, could you have seen the thankful look and faint smile that lighted 
up that sad, care-worn face, as she accepted the offer of our friend. 
Confound the fellow! I never envied him when he drew “the big 
trout’ from the rapid waters of the ‘ Diamond,’ or sent his ball, at sixty 
yards, an inch nearer than my own; but the memory of that smile 
haunted me, and for once I was jealous of noble old Piscator. 

Supper being announced, we were soon seated around the rude table, 
when the fortunes of the day, together with the Johnny-cake, were 
duly discussed; and here let me state one piece of advice which, 
should any one ever feel prompted to take a trip to the wild woods, he 
had best remember : in the shape of advice, it is simply, to go provided 
with good fresh tea, an article seldom found out of the settlements, and 
my word for it, a single cup of strong tea will afford more solace and 


refreshment than all the ‘ spirits’ you can carry. Far be it from me to 
Vol. xuy, 23 
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disparage the ‘ Rosy,’ for then might the “ gray goose-quill’” refuse its 
office, and the dear memory of many a merrie hour, spent in the lord. 
liest fellowship, depart; when wit and humor, the cheering song and 
glad chorus, with all the delightful vanities of life, shone and sparkled 
amid the gloom of the real and the commonplace. Forest life needs 
no artificial stimulous. You may need refreshment, and what | urge 
is simply that you will find it more surely in 


“ The mild witchery of the Indian plant,” 


than in the irregular excitement of the liquor flask. Now that my 
homily is finished, let us return to the lone farm-house in the woods. 
Supper over,—a quiet smoke by the bright fire,—a chat with our gentle 
hostess, as she sat, whiling away her loneliness, woman-like, with 
sewing by the light of a miserable dip that shed its sickly light over 
the gloomy room, a yawn or two from the trio, and we followed her of 
the sorrowful eye through a succession of bare, unfinished rooms, such 
as only can be found in a ‘new home,’ until we found ourselves usher. 
ed into the crib that was to afford us the rest we craved. A straw bed, 
not over large, a rough stand, covered with books, old mutilated maga- 
zines, and some ragged newspapers of venerable age, a couple of rickety 
chairs, and our dormitory is belore you. 

Urged, by what motive | know not, Piscator opened the first book 
that met his eye, and although we were about depositing our weary 
frame by the side of Joe, he mercilessly interrupted our progress : 

“ Hillo, Charley, I say, here's a library for the backwoods. Kirke 
White’s Poems, and no mistake. ‘This tells the story—leaf turned 
down, and pencil marks all along. Listen, man: 


** Come, Disappointment, come, 
Not in thy terrors clad, 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
Tho restless and the bad ; 
But I recline 


Beneath thy shrine, 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress twine. 
Though Fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread”—— 


“There man, hold on; I'm off, Piscator. D—n your sentiment.” 
What followed we know not 


I had thrown open the window to admit a supply of fresh a 
into the small, unventilated apartment, and standing by the sill, was 
quietly enjoying the pleasure of contrasting the sweet, wild notes of 4 
whip-poor-will from a neighboring tree, with the deep sepulchral snore 


that occasionally welled up from the inmost recessus of poor Joe, when 


the sound of approaching voices, in loud and angry tones, mingled 
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threats and curses, fell upon my ear. ‘The truth flashed at once across 
my mind—it was the drunkard, with his renegade companions, return- 
ing from their traps. Another ear than mine had also distinguished the 
sounds, for a soft, plaintive voice, accompanied with loud knocking at 
our door, begged us to come out—* For husband had come home, and 
he might hurt her, and the baby was so sick.” “ Hurt the de—J, (we 
hope that last was unheard.) Whew, here's fun' ‘Turn out, boys, rub 
your eves, and clear foraction, Where's the rifle, Joe ?’—"“ Outside '” 
«Hard that; never mind, there’s but four of them, and drunk at that.” 
A few seconds elapsed before we were dressed and in the kitchen. 
It was time, Sure enough, there was only four of them ;—three, half 
drunk, were busily employed in destroying every article of household 
wear they could lay their hands on; while the fourth, who, to judge 
by appearances, was the husband, holding by her small white wrists, 
the form of her he had sworn to protect, was demanding with terrible 
threats the key to the liquor closet, Our sudden eruption evidently as- 
tonished him not a little; and loosening the hold upon his wife, the 
litle woman made good her retreat by darting through an open door into 
another room; just in time, by the way, to escape seeing her ruffian 
husband fall headlong over the empty cradle, felled lke an ox by the 
strong hand of Piscator. “ Charge ‘em, boys!” and the old rafiers 
rung with the cheer we gave as we closed in on the drunken scoun- 
drels. It could hardly be called a fight, and what there was, was over 
inamoment. Joe proved himself a very trump, putting in his * right 
and left’ with the force and precision of a prize-fighter. Down they 
went, with hardly a show of resistance—the surprise, and the liquor 
they had taken, utterly incapacitated them for action with three hearty 
young fellows, rendered doubly strong by the goodness of their cause. 

A rough litle fellow, in a red flannel shirt, with a most diabolical 
squint in his eyes, fell to my share in the melee. He was evidently 
bent upon coming to close quarters, but judging from his tight build that 
| could dispense with so intimate an acquaintance, | put in what John 
Sheridan used to call a “ sharp left-hander,” which, followed by a short 
‘rally,’ completely settled his ‘hash.’ ‘The enemy being utterly dis- 
comfited, | was looking around for our protege, of whom the last that 
was seen Was a white dress and a whiter foot dodging round the corner 
of the door, and felicitating myself with the idea that my valor was 
to be rewarded by her sweet lips, when, lo! a strong sudden kick, 
and | found myself landed in the middle of our sleeping apartment, wide 
awake. Joe, unfortunate man, had indeed suffered by my chivalrous 
dream, (for dream it certainly was, reader—would to God it had been 
true, merely for the fun of the thing.) I had been practising my ‘ one, 
two and return’ into the ‘small’ of his back, by all accounts, (Piscator 
had been awake, it appeared, enjoying the sport,) for the space of some 
five minutes, but Joe being rather a sound sleeper had hardly noticed 
it until awakening with a curious sensation in the back of his head— 
where | had planted my last—with one vigorous kick, he had put me 
fairly hors-du-combat. Alas, poor Joe, I am to this day inclined to 
think, however, that you got the worst of that Nocturnal Attack. 
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LIFE AND OBSERVATIONS 
or 


A PERSON OF LEISURE. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
“ De omnibus rebus, at multis aliis.” 


Tie CHAPTER CONTAINS THE SUNDRY MORAL AND LEARNED REFLECTIONS WHICH, at 
THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CHAPTER, THE READER WAS REQUESTED TO MAKE FOR Himagly, 


CHAPTER THE THIRD.” 


Mra. Dangle. Why should you affect the character of a critic? I have no patience 
with you! Have n't you made yoursell the jest of all your acquaintance by your in- 
terference in matters where you have no business?! 

Sheridan's “ Critic,” I, 1. 


IN THIS CHAPTER THE AUTHOR CONSIDERS CERTAIN REFLECTIONS WHICH IN CHAPTER THE 
SECOND THE READER SAW FIT TO MAKE. 


No sir! You may say precisely what you please about the de- 
scription of my birth, and | defy you to prove that there is an indelicate 
word in it. 

Was there ever any thing so provoking! Just fancy me, dear read- 
er, (and before | advance another step in that address, let me distinctly 
set forth that the reader to whom I now turn my attention is by no 
means the one who on former occasions has been distinguished by 
that epithet. So fur is this from being the case, that I can see that 
benighted gentleman absolutely turning up his cynical nose at the ides 
of such a thing, and in the very excess of his blindness, positively 
shaking his sides with internal and suppressed laughter, as he hears 
his forfeited title bestowed on another ; and having explained this ac- 
curately, let us commence our apostrophe again.) Just fancy me, | 
say, dear reader, (“ and why dear reader’? Why not call me gentle, 
eh? Mr. Author!” My very good sir—not to say dear sir, lest | 
should seem to take the very point at issue as granted—if you persis! 
in interrupting me in this way, pray, how do you suppose we are ever 
to make an end of this chapter? Not, however, to seem disobliging, 
I will answer you. I do not then say “ gentle reader,” because the 
shortness of my acquaintance, and the consequent inadequacy of my 
information respecting your moral characteristics, forbid my stating 
positively whether you be indeed gentle or not. For any knowledge 


e The author begs that it may be understocd that this chapter is no Quixotic ¢s- 
pedition against @ windmill, but a serious reply to an actual charge! 
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of mine to the contrary, you may be a roystering, swaggering, bully- 
ing varlet, with a throat like 


** Tuba mirum epargens sonum ;” 


whose volume of sound cannot be less than a folio: who besprinkles 
his talk with oaths, and sees you to perdition in the matter of a curse 
or so; a sort of Bombastes Furioso, or a ‘lamburlane the Great, with 
his chariot drawn by conquered kings, whom he reviles as 


* Those pampered jades of Asia that can draw 
But twenty miles a-day.” 


Whoknows? NotI, certainly. You say I've hit it’? and very glad 
{am of that, for, do you know, I have a great liking for that style of 
man’ ‘Therefore I shall continue to call you dear reader, as | have 
already entitled you twice before.) Just fancy me then, dear reader, — 
me, a modest man in white neckcloth and steel-rimmed spectacles, (for 
those of gold ever smacked too strongly of ostentatious vulgarity for 
my taste,) sandy-haired, pale-faced, oldish, with the second finger of 
my right hand somewhat discolored by frequent contact with my gray 
goosequill, suffering at the time from a repletion of ink,—me, the pa | 
quiet Mr. Doldrum, that mothers ask to escort their daughters to public 
places—faney me, I say, penning that account of my nativity. Pie- 
ture to yourself, the nice weighing of words, the cautious advance- 
ment of facts, at first rather hinted at than stated, the conscious blush 
as | alter a sufficiently delicate phrase for one a shadow more remote 
from odious plain speaking. See me, timidly, and with a startling 
circumlocution, approach the subject. How | dally with a parenthesis 
that may brake the fall upon so dreadful a disclosure, and finally blurt 
it out with an assumed boldness, the offspring of shamefacedness in 
excess. And then to be accused of indelicacy ' 

I have said it, I do not know how many times, and sop, I've an 
idea, made a similar remark, that it is nonsense to try to please every 
body. In trying to carry our donkey, we are sure to make asses of 
ourselves, and hence (we have a weakness toward philological re- 
search) the origin of the expression. ‘Therefore shall we not attempt 
this impossible task. If our language be exceptionable, put us down, 
and avoid us as you would the Gentleman in Black, or if curiosity 
triumph over fastidiousness, take out your pencil and relieve your 
sense of duty by writing “ shameful!” in very sharply defined letters, 
on the outer margin, and so pass us by. 


CHAPTFR THE FOURTH. 


“ They thrust their children to the study of law and divinity before they be informed 
sright or capable of such studies.” Anatomy of Melancholy. 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH CONTINUES THE HISTORY OF THE AUTHOR THRO’ A STUDIOUS CHILD- 

HOOD AND YOUTH. 


Had I a better memory of my earlier years—or rather I should say 
days, for what child ever reckoned time by any other measurement, 
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nor is it till a later period that we learn to reduce to minutes or gen- 
eralize to years, the seasons of pleasure or pain that we pass through 
it cannot be but | should tire of this self-imposed task long ere the 
history should reach the period of manhood. Pleasant though it may 
seem to wander at will over the fields of memory ere we set out on 
the excursion, we have no sooner started than we are convinced of 
our mistake. How dully we trudge along the path we once grod so 
merrily, and what sad havoc does the heavy heel of manhood make 
among the flowers over which the child’s tiny foot once tripped s0 
lightly! How rudely does the eye of the full grown man, matured by 
age and polished by society, penetrate the gossamer veil of time-worn 
recollections ; and as we continue the scrutiny, how facts appear in 
their real colors, and divesting themselves of fancy’s raiment, stand 
forth in naked deformity. Or if indeed this scrutiny be safely passed, 
and the scenes of bygone years are proved as lovely as we could 
wish to paint them, if distance have indeed lent no enchantment, if 
life in the past be all we would dream in the present, how sad the 
comparison between the world of revery and the world of reality, how 
dreary to emerge from a Paradise of Fancy into a Purgatory of Fact! 
(* What do you mean by that, Mr. Author?” Nothing, my dear sir, 
but the antithesis is a pretty one, and as I have been struggling to in- 
troduce it in the three previous chapters, you will perhaps excuse its 
presence now.) 

I have some recollection of having left myself (a chapter or so 
bick)on the lap of my nurse, simmering, as mine host John Willet 
was wont to do, before a very hot fire; and here my memory fails 
me. Either that my mind, in its infantile state, found itself unable 
to set in motion such a complicated machine as that of vision, or 
that the impressions then formed upon the tablet of memory, were so 
faint as to be obliterated, each by the one that followed it, or that the 
thoughts, as they trickled into the mind, were sopped out by sleep as 
with a sponge—or that with the obstinate dislike for new notions that 
has since been so characteristic of me, I folded myself up in mental 
swaddling clothes, as Mrs. Crone had previously folded me in bodily 
ones, and refused to perceive ; or that the spirit (a supposition not im- 
possible) had not as yet fairly entered its fleshly tabernacle, but was at 
that time traveling, a vagrant, through space, or that some other equally 
indistinct cause was productive of some other similarly undefined el- 
fect; but the result, however you explain it, is this: that no outlines 
however faint of the events of the six months following, are shadowed 
on the retina of memory. (‘ What makes you so full of metaphor, 
Mr. Author’” I have been reading ‘The Faery Queen and Jeremy 
Taylor's Golden Grove, my good sir.) 

Therefore am I unable to give more than a wide guess at the earlier 
portions of my childhood. ‘To be sure, here and there are known facts, 
anecdotes of odd precocity, memorials of stunted virtues or overgrown 
failings, which can serve as stepping stones by which we may walk dry- 
shod over the stream of conjecture that flows between. Such are the 
tales that my old nurse, not Mrs. Crone, who, after trotting me as though 
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| contained milk, which it were necessary to churn, and smothering 


me in blankets, as though she feared my brief candle would be blown 
out by the first breath of air, and preferred putting an extinguisher on 
i to avoid smoke, had resigned her post at the month's end to another, 
j a kind, doting old soul, who died—Heaven assoil her'—twenty years 
ago last autumn,—such are the tales she used to tell of my wonderful 
( childhood. How I used to ride on the gold-headed cane which the Rev. 
‘ Dr., my father, carried with him so pompously when he walked ;—how 
, | measured my increasing stature by the diminishing distance between 
/ the top of my flaxen-haired poll and the Roman nose of the uncouth 
y head which, under the pretence of being a knocker, disfigured our front 
" door ;—how I stoutly resisted the invasions of the alphabet, and made 
. a fresh stand on each individual letter, until, driven from one stronghold 
: wo another, I made my final surrender at “and by itself and"—were 
, some of the traditions which this goodly dame delighted to recount to 
d me, an auditor who wondered and admired as I listened to the recital 
if of my own exploits. 
e And now comes my own memory to begin her task, and I, quantum 
. mutatus ab allo, summon up before me the image of my boyish self, as 
‘ it yambols over the grass, and leaves its footprints in the flower beds 
r where it had been forbidden to tread, and reads bright fairy tales under 
4 quiet trees, not with the thankless abstraction of later years, but with 
” a happy glance ever and anon ata bird or a butterfly, or the wavering 
sunlightas it falls through the gaps in the foliage, thinking them no in- 
” trusions, but rather blending them with the enchanted story, ull they 
- seemed part of it, and knowing not whether it be bird or butterfly, 
Is sunshine or fairy tale that it is reading, but only that it is happy in 
le them all (“ How is that, Mr. Author?” Interpret it as you please, 
ws my dear sir.) 
- And so passed my childhood. When eight years old my father, who 
he had delayed thus long that he might not expose me to temptation ere, 
- as he said, my principles were formed, sent me to school! Hitherto 
.. | had been kept at my books at home for an hour or so in the day, and 
my mind had been more cultivated by society than by books. An only 
ly child, and the constant companion of my parents, who doted on me, | 
» grew old while in petticoats, and became pedantic without affectation. 
Me My language was far from child-like, and by frequent familiarity with 
: } their use by others, sesquipedalia verba, (or what seemed such for my 
a years,) were “ household words” to me. Had my elders talked Latin, 
a Costard’s honorificabilitudinitatibus would have been of my vocabulary. 
re Natural though this was, it was far from seeming such to my school- 
- mates, and * Jed. Doldrum, with his long words,” was a frequent sub- 
my ject of merriment. But for this, boyhood had passed as happily as 
i childhood, and at sixteen I was despatched for Yale College, of which 
va my reverend father had been a graduate, and for which he had the 
i highest possible respect. But my history there deserves another 
chapter. 
the 
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STRAY THOUGHTS. 


O! a warm glance, a sunny glance, 
A warm glance of love, boys, 

When lips blush and eyes dance, 
And stars shine above, boys ; 

When the heart burus, the cheek burns, 
And dark tresses hide, boys, 

The rose tint, the lily tint, 

Of mingled fear and pride, boys! 


O! a kind word, a gentle word, 
A kind word of love, boys, 
From fair lips at eve heard, 
Like murmur of a dove, boys; 
When hearts beat a love-beat, 
And dark lashes fall, boys, 
And soft siniles, sunny smiles, 
Tremble over all, boys! 


O! a rose blush, a timid blush, 
A blossom of the peach, boys, 
A bright glow, a warm flush, 
The heart's silent speech, boys ; 
When Day folds her white wing, 
And stars run astray, boys, 
When hearts glow, and cheeks glow, 
And fear hath flown away, boys! 


IV. 


O! a bright smile, a loving smile, 
A bright smile of truth, boys, 
A sun-flash, a pleasant wile 
To snare the heart of youth, boys! 
The bright stile, the warm glance, 
The blush red as wine, boys, 
The kind word at eve heard— 
Are they not divine, boys! 
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AN INCIDENT IN MY TROUT-FISHING. 


AN INCIDENT IN MY TROUT-FISHING. 


«Groriovs sport! Sam and | caught a dozen noble fellows—we 
had the smallest hooks, you see. O!' ‘twas exciting!” Such, dear 
reader, are the tidings which will probably greet thine astonished ear 
in a week or two, if we may judge, ina general way, from the college 
pastimes usually incident to this season of the year, and, more par- 
vicularly, from a conversation we overheard the other night among 
a knot of enthusiastic Waltomans. “ We have met the enemy and 
they are ours” —this grand announcement of the immortal Perry could 
not have displayed a higher pitch of exultation than do the triumphant 
sentiments we have quoted above, or the more circumstantial intelli- 
gence, “ L crept up to the bank—put my line under a turf—he bit, and 
out | flung him !°—the last words, of course, accompanied with a most 
magnificent flourish of the arms. 

And what does all this rhapsody of intellectual men mean when trans- 
lated into the vulgar?) Why, it runs somehow thus, according to cer- 
tain leaves of our vacation note-book. You go splashing through a 
bog on a “raw and gusty day,”—you come to a little hissing brook 
that, snake-like, 1s continually sneaking out of sight beneath bushes 
and stones—yet your eye gladdens, and, in your joy, you impale a live 
worm on a barbed hook and thrust him into a cold bath; soon, the 
least mbble is felt—a slight tremor runs through your limbs—another 
nibble, and lo! five or six inches of lithe, innocent, beautiful life is 
swung through the air, and hes writhing on the ground—no, he is un- 
sile ; you grasp the tiny captive and hold him fast. Hold him harder, 
rejoice and laugh. Now look down upon the early flower nodding in 
the breeze, cast an upward glance at the glorious heavens, there— 
see the gasping thing on your palm! Glorious sport! 

It was an afternoon in May; and for four mortal hours, with delicate 
tickle and the choicest bait, had we unsuccessfully followed up a beau- 
tulul streamlet. No wonder we at last reclined upon a smooth ledge, 
and, in sullen silence, passed deliberate judgment upon the folly and 
cruelty of trout-fishing But as the eastern laborer in pursuit of shell- 
fish aceidentally lights upon a pearl, so we, disappointed in the object of 
our fatiguing ramble, were destined to be abundantly rewarded in a 
manner unexpected. For we had not long indulged in these moody 
reflections, when we were accosted by a voice in some direction above 
the horizontal. On looking up, we beheld, on the top of the ledge, a 
thick-set, oldish gentleman, whose jovial countenance and affable man- 
her attracted our good-will no less decidedly than his white cravat and 
acertain clerical distinctness of utterance, excited our unfeigned re- 
spect. He had a spade in his hand, and had evidently been attending 
tothe duties of his farm. 

From our occupation or general appearance, or in some way, he at 
once guessed our connection with the venerable institution in which we 
all take pride. Hence, began a cheerful talk, in which he informed us 
that he himself was a graduate of some twenty-five years’ standing, and 
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which was only momentarily interrupted by an invitation to accompany 
him to his house, that was buta few rods’ distant. Of course we com. 
plied ; and never have we passed a couple of hours with a stranger 
more to our pleasure and profit, His library was filled with all the 
old standard theologians, but, at the same time, made room, with the 
most amiable toleration, for every prominent genius of polite literature, 
‘The stiff, sober regiment, headed by Hooker, on one side, was mimick- 
ed, on the other, by the roguish fellows under the command of Gen. 
Swift and Lieut. Sterne. Whitfield in a black frame, and Sheridan jn 
a giltone, both gazed at a picture from Claude. ‘This was all, I found, 
typieal of the man’s mind. He had a full share of the argumentative 
powers so peculiar to New England divines—a cultivated taste, a sym- 
pathy with every species of intellectual excellence, and, what is cer. 
tainly rare at his time of life, a thorough remembrance of the feelings 
of youth—the feelings of youth, for youthtul events most every one re. 
tains. 
He, accordingly, took delight in bringing up the incidents and emo- 
tions of his own college days, and in contrasting them with corres. 
ponding portions of present college life, as he eagerly gleaned them 
from our answers to his rapid questions. “ | understand,” said he, 
“that nearly all of the old college customs have died out. Perhaps 
itis as well that many of them should ; but never would | raise my 
hand against them ull | was assured of something better to take ther 
place. ‘The remembrance of them even now quickens my pulse, and 
| am not aware of any but innocent emotions as | recall them to mind 
I never was a fighting character, but | hope you will not think the less 
of me when | assure you, | sometimes think [| would give most any 
thing to hear again at midnight the ery of Yale! Yale! ‘Then the 
hurrying up and the rushing down stairs to the place of contest! | 
know it seems foolish, but never did a patriot meet the invader of his 
country’s soil with a more honest breast, than we answered to the 
summons of our bully—we were defending our Alma Mater, and 
thought we stood as legitimately the champions of all students, as 
Leonidas and his band deemed themselves the defenders of coufedera- 
ted Greece. But my neighbor's son tells me that you have now become 
so exquisitely conscientious at last, my friend, that the annual foot-ball 
game is to be given up! What nonsense! what nonsense exclaim 
ed my worthy host, with a more bitter curl of the lip than I supposed 
him capable of assuming. “ Nonsense'—and if you live to my age 
without forgetting your own, you'll feel it. Some of the finest youtlis 
I ever saw had no such scruples in my days. There are now some 
of them in the work of our Master, some in high stations of honor, 
and some beneath the valley. Here you will see the names of all, 
as he extended to me a finely bound volume. “ ‘This is a custom 
which I hope you have not yet abandoned.” We assured him that the 
custom was still prevalent, and that there were no signs of this at leas 
going out of use, and remarked, as we turned the autographs, that these 
pages must afford him much interest, as displaying in the sentimen'’ 


the peculiar minds of the authors. “ They do so,” he replied, “ 
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vetin the majority of cases they are meaningless to a stranger. Read 
that ;—fine sermon, 18 n't it, as far as itgoes?) Well, that was written 
by what you now-a-days, | believe, call a perfect rowdy. He knew 
| was somewhat serious, and no doubt considered it his duty to write in 
that style. ‘There, you see, is a manifest attempt at wit; vet Brown was 
ordinarily one ot the most sober and contented of that class who volun- 
tunly resign all claims to wit and humor, But he had probably read a 
witty autograph a few moments before. He has only tried his hand at it 
once since, Ina controversy with Dr. 9 and it is unnecessary to 
tell the result, only | could n’t help pitving him. ‘There is the w riting 
of one who tried to ‘get off,” as the boys say, something comic on 
every oceasion, but he deceived himself almost as much as poor Brown 
—yet he might easily have been a pleasing and agreeable writer,as well 
as companion. ‘Tvas fellow was intimately acquaimted with me for 
tour years, and yet, you see, he can tind nothing to write except a pun 
oo my name ; and there are no less than fourteen brothers to it throug 
vut the book.” * Why,” we exclaimed, after reading a page of com- 
plunent, * you must have enjoyed an enviable position in college.” 
“| thought so,” he added, smilingly, “ when I first read this sentiment 
on my triend ; but I afterwards read more than fifty such fine charac- 
ters all in the same hand-writing.” 

But the level ravs of the sun streaming through the windows of the 
library, constrained me to take reluctant leave of my worthy entertainer. 
As | took up my rod and empty creel, | succeeded in satisfying myself 
with the justifiable reflection that 1 had, at least, drawn out one 
“noble fellow.” 


OBITUARY. 


Resrect for the memory of the dead leads us to touch upon a mourn. 
fultheme. It is ever a sad and solemn hour when the Great Father of 
the Uniwerse calls one of his children home, Whether the funeral train 
sweeps through the crowded streets of the city, or amid the groves and 
green fields of the country, it ever brings with it thoughtlulness and 
silence. But death in College—at our very doors—striking down the 
brother at our side, the friend around whom were entwined so many 
hopes—death here awakens more than a passing thought or a careless 
tear. And as we follow to the grave, as we look our last upon the 
animate features of the dead, and leave him there to sleep beneath 
the sod, every heart is touched. 

We are to record the death of Tiworny Dwicut 
to another and, we trust, a brighter world, in the bloom of youth and at 
the dawn of his collegiate course. Suddenly—almest unwarned—he 
was called upon to exchange the tumult of lile for the calm serenity of 
the vrave ; and far from home, with no father, no mother near to catch 
his expiring accents, he felt the death-damp settling upon his brow. 
Personally unknown to us, yet the testimony of his classarates and the 
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unaffected sorrow of his more intimate friends, enables us in a measure 
to appreciate the severity of the blow which has taken talent from our 
midst, and ended a life whose dawn was full of promise for the future, 
May we heed the solemn warning! 


“ Alas for man! 
The herb in its humility may fall 
And waste into the bright and genial air, 
While we—by hands that ministered in life 
Nothing but love to us—are thrust away-— 
The earth flung in upon our just cold bosoms, 
And the warm sunshine trodden out forever!” 


Ata meeting of the Freshman Class of Yale College, held Friday, 
Feb. 16th, 1849, the following Resolutions were passed : 

Wuereas, It has pleased Him, in whose hands are the ways of life 
and death, to remove from our midst a classmate and brother, Timothy 
Dwight Platt, of Binghamgon, N. Y.,— 

Resolved, ‘That we regard this bereavement, so sudden and at so 
early a period in our College course, as a peculiar admonition from our 
Heavenly Father, reminding us of the uncertainty of life and the vanity 
of human hopes. 

Resolved, ‘That we, as a class, extend to the parents and friends of 
our late companion our sympathies, assuring them that during our shor 
acquaintance with the deceased, we have seen much to admire, esteem, 
and love, in the modest retirement and gentle amiability of his deport- 
ment; the high rank and great promise of his talents ; and in the ex- 
cellence and uprightness of his character. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our regard for his memory, we wil! 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the 
parents of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“ When shall we three meet again.” Amakereare. 


“The loud call” — D. Wenerter. 
“ Accidents will happen" — Op Provers. 
“O! mornin’ life! O! mornin’ luve MoTugenwett. 
“ Otiam cum dig"——— Horace. 


Dean Reaver, As you have beemtold before, our Editorial corps has been growin: 
“email by degrees beautifully less” within the last few weeke, until the quintette 
has become a@ trio, a circumstance which hus forced us into your presence a month 
earlier than we an ed. One of our number is reading Blackstone with a very 
lau Sotagorey chuckling with cruel merriment over his escape from the tos 
of a ip, while another has become lord of a school room and is teaching litt? 
boys to cipher and oung girls to—* stop making faces at the master.” Of the re 
maining three dign » one is constitutionally opposed to the over-exercise of be 
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faculties and in the innocence of his heart has been heard to declare that editors have 
souls, their sole possession we imagine,) and must sleep at least once a week, while 
the other has such @ mass of business to transact in New York, aud is so admirably 
slow m ite performance that he seldom has time to visit our “ sanctum,” so that your 
humble servant is left alone to face the proter and the public. ‘The former we can 
get along with, for we can dodge him in the street and turn his imp out of doors — 
though the little rascal has a very inconvenient trick of crawling i at a window— 
but the latter (meaning of course the public and not the “ devil’) we cannot fol ei- 
ther by stratagem or force, for, like Shylock, they will have their‘ pound of flesh.” 
We taxe a walk to the Post Office, admiring the fair forms and bright eves that fit 
by, at the risk of losing our center of gravity on the slippery pavement or of running 
full ult agamst a lamp-post or a Professor, when up comes a trend with extended hand 
and greets us abruptly, * Morning! when's that Yale Lit. coming out!" We feel 
ike cramming the Yale Lit. down his throat. We go to the breaktast table, aud the 
same impertinent questioning empties the coffee into our lap and inghtens a mouth- 
ful of meat into our windpipe. We call on a lady in the evening, and the half-lunted 
inquiry as to the whereabouts of our Magazine upsets a chair or two and completes 
the muchiel which a pair of malicious eyes had already begun. Such are some of our 
troubles, dear reader. We pray you let them pass as an apology for any errors of 
omission or commission Which may mar the present number of the Lat. —a number, by 
the way, forced from us only by the Hydrostatic pressure of circunstances. — 

Our Editorial trio was thrown intothe most “ admired confusion,” a short time since, 
by a horribly personal joke of our worthy Professor of Astronomy. He was speaking 
of the * moon hoax” which “ gummed” so many learned philosophers some years ago, 
and, alluding to the rumor current at the time that a committee to waquire into the 
subject was sent to New York from this College, he estounded his audience with the 
information that that committee wes composed of students, and thew object—to get 
contributions to the Yale Literary. Wf a comet had suddenly whisked its fire-tromn 
through the lecture room, or a brick-bat from a meteoric body fallen with a crash 
through the roof, or we had heard, like Pythagoras, the “imustce of the «pheres,” 
we could not have been more astonished. And that long, shrill, abominable, tufernal 
whoop of our amused classmates !—ugh! it rogs in our ears still!) And the ladies — 
they laughed too!—the witches !—as though editors hadu't got feelings, and were 
only made to dun subscribers (Can you take a hiot, my friend’) and ferpish 
food for laughter to the rest of the community. If our joking Professor (it was all a 
joke of course) could have seen the two extremes of our Editorial corps a few hours 
aller practising with a pair of rusty foils with a most ominous scowl, and afterwards 
thumpmg each other's heads with a pair of chubby boxing gloves, he would have slept 
in nightly fear, aud solemuly vowed never again to joke about the Yale Literary, not 
even in order to kill what was, unquestionably, a faise rumor, with reference to our 
Alma Mater. 

It is pleasant to look back upon pleasant scenes, and we expect to be pardoned 
therefore for a reminiscence or two of New Year's day. ‘There ws something about 
tis annual interchange of kind words and wishes, this yearly communion of sympathy 
and friendship, which seems as it were to open the flood gates of the heart and to set 
free the tide of emotion which selfishness and care so often limit and restrain. Beneath 
ts warm and genial influence the silent man becomes loquacious, the suarling Bachelor 
good-natured and forgiving, the selfish worldiing liberal and benevolent. On such a day 
there ace smiles for all, kind words for all, tokens of interest or affeetion for all; and 
the heart that does not open for their reception, that does pot pour forth its spirit 
treasures in return, must be dead indeed. The approach of this annual festival, this 
Saturnalia of the affections, this boundary line between the cares and sorrows of the 
past and the brilliant visions of the futare, has for us an extraordinary interest. It 
came this year with siniling and joyous face, but with icy hand and garments of snow. 
Through the thronged streets flew crowds of jovial spirits, upsetting in a snow drift, 
or pausing to exchange greetings with a friend. Meigh belle chimed and door-bel's 
ogled | eves sparkled, and so did wine ; cakes rose and then fell; hearts fluttered, and 
nbands too; cheeks were red, and so were mottoes ; aud on the tide of happiness flow - 
ed, gathering up love, affection, and friendship, as it went, like a great ball of snow, 
rolling from a mountain summit, adding to its swiftness and its size at every turn, and 


‘aking up in its progress flakes of gold and grains of sand, the crystal and the withered 
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leaf: but above all and over all this scene of festal mirth, marring its harmony ang 
gladness, like a funeral knell at a wedding, brass-heeled boots at a ball, or a cracked 
fiddle at a concert, rattled that enemy of comfort, that murderer of sleep—the coliege 
bell. Aye! and it called us to study and to toil—study, while all nature around us 
was reeking with fuu—toi, while the very laborer in the streets was resting the weary 
arm and revellug im indolence aud ease! And did we heed the summons! No mr! 
Every aroke of that bell was answered by a jolly laugh ; every Freshman that mareh- 
ed to his recitation room, like « criminal to the bar, or a steamboat passenger to “ the 
captain's otlice,” covered our face with smiles, and doubled us up with laughter. No 
wir! we did not heed the summons! A span of horses stood at the door ; we tumbled 
into the sleigh auudst a pile of buffalo robes, and as the recitation bell gave its lust 
“kick,” crack went the whip and off went we, and we made our earliest call while 
the man first called up in the division-room was deliberately and gracefully * flunking.’ 
Was n't that glorious! Ab! ha! most worthy College Faculty, for once we preferred 
wit lo wisdom, fun to philosophy, pleasure to profit, woman to man! All that after. 
noou we dashed about from house to house, aud from street to street, laughing here, 
talking there, aud happy everywhere ; nor did our horses stop of their own accord 
belore one particular door, as our first Editor's are said to have douse. But one mishap 
marred our pleasure. We had run the gauntlet of bright eyes all day and escaped 
uninjured; we had visited particular friends and particular foes ; we had even dashed 
boldiy into a parlor whose walls were completely lined with ladies, us the sides of a 
conservatory with flowers, and retired unhurt—no! alive; but alas! Fate had pulled 
on bie “seven league boots” and was after us like a fox afier a chicken. We wer 
driving merrily alovyg, executing sundry fantastic cuts with our whip, much to the 
amusement of our horses it ws to be presumed, when we saw, at a short distance before 
us, a diguitied, well-dressed gentleman, with his hands in bis pockets and his hat set 
jauntily on one side, and whom we imaged to be a personal trend, and torthwith we 
determimed to make him jom us in our nde. “ Hallo! old fellow!" we yelled at the 
top of our voice, —" bold up a moment!” ‘The geutleman looked hastily around, but 


did not slackeu his pace. We shouted again: “ Hold your horses, old boy, and we'll 
take you ia!” but the pedestrian had evidently strong objections to being * taken in,” 
fur he made no answer to our rough imvitation. As we approached him however, 


some what surprised ut his actions it must be coulessed, he turned his face towards us, 
and we saw, to our astoushment, that we had been hailing a— Tutor! Dowa 
went our hat over our eyes, crack weut the whip, and we dushed by as if a whole 
menagerie had been howling on our track, leaving the amused college dignitary to laugh 
at our mistake and chuckle over our hurried flight to his heart's content. o 

A mistake equally auusiy, and of which one of our brother Editors was the victim, 
has reached our eurs, aud in spite of threats and promises, shall reach you, reader. 
Our Koight of the Quill” had made his arrangements for a trip to New York, via 
the Sound. Happening upon some triends, they all concluded to spend the evening 
together, and forthwith pipes and cigars were produced, and amid the volumes of 
fragrant smoke, a dropping tire of jokes and puns (our first Editor was there) com- 
meuced, Which soow banished from the traveler's mind all recollections of his intended 
jourucy. Late in the evenmg, however, some careless remark reminded him of he 
hall-lorgotten purpose, and with a glance at his watch, and a newly lit cigar, be 
bounded (rom the room and “ made tracks” for the steambout wharf, upsetting a 
watchman iv hw thght, and endangering the personal safety of the few waylarers on 
his route, and fiually reached the wharl, puffing and blowing like high-pressure 
glues just as two of the boat-hands were pulling in the © plank.” With one desperate 
eap he stood upon the deck, aud after a pull at bis cigar and a gasp or two for breath, 
shouted, with a triumphant laugh, “All right, Captain! Go ahead!” The crew 
near by looked at him with an odd mixture of surprise and merriment, and then asked 
him where he intended to go.“ Go!” said our friend, with a careless toss of the head, 
“why, to New York, to be sure!" “ Ah!” was the reply, “ the boat went half an 
hour ago: this bout doesn’t go till morning!” Luckless Editor! He weut of slily 
the next day in the cars. . seer 

What a strange frenzy seizes the unmarried portion of community at the annual 
return of St. Vulentiue’s day! Love, chained fast to the pillars of politeness and 
etiquette during the rest of the year, is on that day set free to prey upon unsuspecting 
inuocence. In what showers of perfumed billets, delicate notes, und melodious #0 
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nets, bie arrows fly! How hearts beat, checks flush, and eyes cilate! With what 
eopalling rapidity the mereury of friendship and affection rises to “ fever heat!” With 
what a bornble grin the man at the Post Office greets his customers, and with what 
» scandalous, unsentimental pleasure he rattles the coppers rung from Capua! s victims ! 
flow men that have an unfortunate trick of rhyming suffer for their frends! How 
many Seniors are sick during the prevalence of the amorous epidemic, and with what 
a smile of mingled pity and contempt does the Mathematical Monitor note their ab- 
sence from “ Prayers” and recitation! How the Freshman sighs and swear over his 
first Valentine, and forthwith resolves to “ cut” the Valedictory, and woe some fairer 
and gentler mistress than Science. How carefully ‘Tom Moore's lyrics and Byron's 
stra os of glowing lava are perused syd examined! How many vows of everlasting 
love and adoration are registered on the tablets of the “ bov-God.” and how soon are 
the matonty of them broken! Dear reader, did you receive a Valentine? Wae n't 
vou tickled when vou glanced at the contents of that mysterious litle envelop lying 
’ Did n't you read it over and over again, and press it to the region of 
your cout supposed to cover your heart, and perform Romeo in the most approved style? 
And wasn't that Classmate who could thus make you the vietim of a mechevous 
how an unfeeling wreteh? We can imagine the indignant eloquence of your affirma- 
tve reply. A frend has placed at our dixposal a pair of Valentines, which we publish 
for the benetit of the unmitiated. Whether they are original or wot w of course a 
matter of no consequence to our readers, whatever it might have been to the unfortu- 
nate recipient. “The first one is all honey. 


on vour table 


“If mankind were all like you, 
Aud womankind like me, 
Kissing is all the world would do, 
Aud all in love would be, 
Aud busy all in writing lines, 
And sending true-love Valentines!” 


The second is all pepper. ‘The ludy’s opinions are expressed with a womanly spirit 
and piquaney which bodes any thing but comfort to the unfortunate who becomes her 
future lord and master, 


Of thy teasings and pleadings 
I'm heartily sick. 

I'm sure if 1 loved thee 
I'd tell thee so quick. 


What use or advantage 
In wooing like this? 
When a woman says “ No,” 
Do you think she means “ Yes ?” 


The longer thou suest 
‘The colder I grow. 

There !—take my last answer! 
Canst hear it! "Tis—No! 


That comes ont with beautiful brevity and plumpness, does it not, reader? He must 
bea bold man who could fave such a vixenish reception of his addresses. Courting a 
boa constrictor, or wooing a streak of lightning, would be much more safe and pleasant. 
And such are Valentines ! Dear reader, beware! 

When all the world is California mad, it would be strange indeed if our college 
community should entirely escape the infection. Naturally enough, the disease has 
broken out in our midst, and levied upon us its contributions of youth and enthusiasm. 
Several of our former classmates, and many more of our immediate predecessors, have 
fet out upon their march to the modern El Dorado, in the hope of obtaining, ey arin- 
giv desperate struggle, the wealth which here rewards a life-time of toil. we 
Wish them all success it is scarcely necessary to say, but we very much doubt the aetl 
pediency of the step which they have taken. In the absence of all salutary restraints 
vod regulations, the state of society must be semi-barbarous, and the only protection 
ior property or life must reside in superior strength. Living, too, utterly deprived of 
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the ordinary comforts of life-—sleepinf under a ragged tent or on the sunny side of an 
overhanging rock —finding a snake in one's boots or a bowie knife in one's ribs—f 
on tough beef, to which sole leather would be a luxury, and hard biseuit which go 
grist mili could palverise,—mending a hole in one’s coat with the strands of a tarred 
rope, or closing the skylights of a dilapidated beaver with rags or leaves—wenkeuing 
the constitution and sometimes entirely destroying the health—all this is but poorly 

for by the acquisition of gold. Yeton it rolls—the crazy stream of emigration—bound. 
ing tothe Isthmus—sweeping around Cape Horn—dashing through the desert plains 
of Mexico—maddened by the fierce impulse of selfishness, and rendered swollen and 
stormy by the obstacles which start up in iis course. ‘The youth and strength of our 
land are marching southward, draining the arteries of society of its best blood, and 
leaving behind them many a vacancy which no wealth could fill. And yet—after 
all—really —a little of that * gold dust” would n't beso very bad. We think that we 
could manage a half barrel or so of the “ shiny,” and without much difficulty too 
let us see! In the first place, we would pay the printer :—fact! reader !—and then 
we would hire our first Editcr to stop punning, which would cost us a thousand dol. 
lars orso ; and then we would buy a new wagon for a scientific geutleman of our ae- 
quaintance ; and next we would purchase Powers’ “ Greek Slave” to adorn the vesti- 
bule of “South Middle :” and then we would hire five hundred iron-fisted, hawk-eved 
Policemen to cateh a villa nous knave who is prowling about the country, pretending 
to be a member of this college, and under color of this membership, fleecing the parents 
of our Classmates and friends—ave! and we would add an additional bonus of ten 
dollars for each blow of an old-fashioned, slave-driver’s whip, applied dexterously to 
his uncovered back ; and then, after this burst of virtuous indignation, we would cushion 
the seatsof the college chapel, and buy a bellows for the “ man what blows the ophi- 
cleid 3" and then we would build a nice littl, neat little house with a garden all! 
around it, and a fence all around that, and fit up a pleasant little library—something 
like the Lino —; and then we would put in possession a Did you really think, 
reader, that we would finish that sentence in your hearing! Beg your pardon, sir, bet 
we had n't the most remote id aol sucha thing. We were only writing a little care. 
lessly rambling vlong without a thought—and—and—dear reader, we'll change the 
subject, merely remarking, en passant, that a punster friend of ours has translated one 
of the mottoes Ouum cum dig’—pretixed to our Editors’ table, “ OA! chum, come 
dig”! 


We have received the “ New England Olfering” for February, and congratulate its 
lady Editor upon the success which seems to have attended ber efforts. But, dear 
madam, who wrote that spicy paragraph about the “ fickleness of man”? And who 
is that queer, quiet * Fannie,” who says of Winter, 


Kisses he the maiden, blushes burn her cheek, 
Girasps the hand of pleasure, playing hide and seek, 


and then abuses him for * treading on young toes,” and “ pinching beauty’s ears and 
nose”? Our Editorial corps are quite anxious on the subject. 


We have also received the Felruary number of “ The Indicator,” and blushed be- 
comingly over that paragraph dedicated to the praises of our own beloved Mags. 
Really, brothers of Amherst, you are clever fellows, and——do you like oysters’ 
“ We pause for a reply.” 

We must also thank our friends of the University of Virginia for sending us a copy 
of their newly established Magazine. Want of time has prevented us from giving it ® 
fair perusal, but its Editors have our hearty wishes for their success. 


We say nothing to our contributors, because we have but a few, and they, fortunately, 
need neither our criticiem or advice. A kind of double-refined, lethargic laziness seems 
to have crept over our College friends, and prevented them from rendering us even & 
slight assistance in supporting our Magazine. Ugh! we pity the next Editor. 


Those puns, reserved for this number, are too bad: we can’t publish them. 
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